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THE CURSE OF THE LESTERS. 


— 


CHAPTER XV. 


Vana's aunt and Mr. Graham looked at the 
old housekeeper with bewildered faces. It 
seemed almost as though the terror stamped 
on her features told them without any words 
that something very dreadful bad happened. 

Toe lawyer was not of a romantic tempera- 
ment, but he had felt a strange interest in 
David's love affair, and a great desire to make 
acquaintance with ite heroine. 

His first impression when he saw Mrs. 
Robinson's dismay was that poor Miss 
Tempest had died of grief. 

Hephzibah, who knew that, kind and true 
a3 he was, David Devenish had never really 
won her niece’s heart, could think of nothing. 

The man recovered first. 

“Come, Mrs. Robinson,” he said, cheer- 
fully, “« what's the matter? You are frighten- 
ing this lady terribly, Is Miss Tempest 
really too ill to come downstairs ? " 


NLY A SNOWDRIFT!"’ SATD LOVEL, AS HE FELT NORA'S HAND.} 


‘ Gone!" Then, as a thought strack 
him, ‘‘ You mean she has gone back to your 
master’s room? You must not let her stay 
there.” 

‘No, sir; she’s just gone, and if I'd not 
been an old simpleton, I might have known 
it,” here the poor woman began to cry, ‘‘ when 
she kissed me, and thanked me for being so 
kind to her. She must have known very little 
kindness in her life, dear, to think much 
of the little I sho her! Well, she’s gone, 
ma'am,” and Mrs. Robirson looked quite 
threateningly at the vicar’s wife; ‘‘and you 
won't be troubled with her no more.” 

“I don’t understand!" Poor Mrs, Tempest 
looked helplessly at Mr. Graham. ‘What 
does she mean? Where is Vana? I thought 
she was resting.” 

‘* So did I,’ agreed Mra, Robinson ; “but I 
can see now she’s planned it all from the first. 
I couldn't make out why she asked me the 
way downstairs, and how far it was to the 
high-road. There's a bit of a letter she lett, 
ma'am, but it won’t tell you any diff-rent. 
She couldn't bear her life without the master, 





“Please, sir, she’s gone!” 


and so she’s taken it.” 














“Vana would never dream of committing 
suicide,” said Mre. Tempest, indignavtly 
‘* she was far too carefully brought up.” 

Mrs. Robinson shrugged her shoulders, and 
flounced out of the room. 

She had been prepared to love Vana Tem- 
pest very dearly for her dead master's sake, 
and the girl's disappearance grieved her 


deeply. 

** You had better read it,” said Mr Graham, 
kindly, when they were alone; ‘‘ but tell me 
firat, Mrs. Tempest, is your niece under your 

? ” 


“She has lived with usa yeer, and we are 
all fond of her; but my husband is a poor 
man, and we have a large family. Of course, 
it was a great relief to us to think that Vana 
was provided for; it seemed jast a bles-ing 
she should bave met such ® man as poor Mr, 
Devenish.” 

The lawyer nodded. 

‘I begin to understand. She had lost her 
lover, and all chance of being able to help you, 
so she thought she would at least free you 
from the trouble of supporting her. I don’é 
think it’s a oase of suicide, Mrs, Tempest; but, 
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The letter was very short and very simple. 
It was blotted with tears, and 4be waiting»in » 
many places barely legible, but ifs purport was 
plain enough—Vana had gone away. 

“ Yon never loved me,” began this sad little 
farewell, ‘and I have always been a burden 
to you since] caméi David was too good for 
me. I never deserved his love; but now I 
have losthtmrt-can at teaxst free you from my 
support. I cannot die yet, I am so young and 
strong, and death will not come to those who 
want him most; but Heaven is merciful, and 
perhaps some day soon will have pity on me, 
and take me to my mother.” 

That was all. There was no signature. 
There was not the slightest clde te Vana’s 
plane, if, indeed, the poor child ‘had férmed . 
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Bhe was pletely mi ; 
trad been willing that Wana 5 
treated adi poor relation, @hite|willi 
she should be brought up with a 
of the. gratitude she owed ber uncle and aunt, 
bat this was only while she remaimed atthe 
Vicarage. 

When he heard shé was gone,—that bis only 
sister's child was @ homeless wanderer 
the face,ofuthe earth; he changed his: tone, 
and told his wife plainly this was her work. 
He seemed to forget the expense Vana 
been, to ignore the shadow on her birth, the 
gulf which separated her ft0m ‘Other girls, 
and to remember only she was a legacy 
from the little sister he-had otice: dearly 


“How shall, I meet her motion?” 





any. fee, 
The little note was alarost pitifal in ita-|- sit 


shortness and simpligify, but yet it assured 


them of two things—Vana would never return fi" 


brohon ‘ons ted tieagie ote cubete ber dint 

0 - ‘she ‘ 

ae hp the life txt eecmed toneEt so 

itt ' ¥ 

‘« Whate 1” se Mreeférn ist, 
; way Mr. 


‘thing she €id.” 
Graham lost his pa 
M4 bis wife later on, gave re 
‘a piboe of his-mind. sal 

““Y oa @ught to be ashamedof yourself! * he 
‘ ignantly. “Here id a itl) of 
ome cer — flesh and blood,<Jost 40 Ber 
a _. Kindred, penzitless, alone, abterly 
‘afitted, your own shoWing. to figtither 

wey, and yor 


bed instead of g her, all 
can do is the ou thig 
shared wit . If that isiyotr 
kindaiecs, . Tempest), I) thigk 
little: ward has chosen t Ae 
anything to your mercy ! ” Hip 
Hephzibah looked abastiéd., 4 
“We can’t help being poor?” “she. said, 
doggedly, ‘and an extra: 
burden.”’ 
The lawyer did not relent), | 
“IT daresay you knew how #> make her 
usefal,’’ he said, coldly. I witiite no doubt 


Vana Tempest paid you fdr! Bér by |. 
plenty of domestic ass pl me ed 


need to Bandy words « For- 
tunately, I heed not tid-in: geeking 
my ward, The Olfffords are-nanied as her 
personal guardians, while I am trustee to -the-| 
estate. I daresay between us we 
manage to find the mistress of the White 
House.” 

Mrs. Tempest removed herself to the 
Clifford's for the night, but her cousins give 
her eoun# ‘sy mpatiey: 

“TI could see you made her miserable’ at 
Vale Lester)’ sxid> Mrs: Clifford, frankly, 
‘‘and I would never have'sent herback to you 
last Septem bev! only I'fancied the child had 
@ lover ia Notfotk. David Devenish just 
wersltppsd: the’ she walked on. He 
has left her everything he had in the world, 
and she would be the richest woman in these 
parts, only you have made her think herself 
such a bafden she’ hat ran away.” 

‘*T am sure I never was unkind to her.” 

“T's pretty little kindness she had to thank 
you for. Well) Mr. Graham is a clever man, 
and@’nty Tom huswgood head on his shoulders ; 
between them they may manage to find poor 
little Vana; but, if they don’t, I wonldm’t be 
in‘yoar place, Hephzibah, for a fortune. Why, 
you must know if the poor child is dead you 
are her destroyer!" 

60: Mrs, Tempest returned to Vale Lester 
only two days: after she had lefé it, ont of 
spirits, aad very mach dissatiefied with the 
turw things bad: taken, but yet hoping her 
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‘eel “T aid ude try. T Have sent to inquire 
> Mise Deborah.” 


itn . Ind he: 800 
~ mae aa ma | beliiy tires 
5 ieved. You might call Fenel 
thiath ana nervous, bat no one could ro 
the doctor of imagination.” 


‘But they bad never seen the real Mrs, 


on; Sharpe. I don’t doubt for a moment they say 


ome one dressed up #& féprésent her, but] 


believe it is alla blind, and the real culprit 
one-down-here to t 


‘Bent somes represent her 
and put le off thescent while she escapes,” 
The Vicar looked thonghtfal. inst 
Saiecgnrenttaee samen, bors. vay. tos 
as trace of 

her after she: was seen in Peseta, why 
Besides, H 1 | that’s not the 





iwe-Beene80n in broad day- 
suite ae village.” 


‘Mis. Tersppet staked. 
aaa Ts she tole gee 


‘ow he: 


_ p this raatee saeeeapeeeh, 
“Fheestte understood fegenthi 


8 theix dailplite’ 
be his 


elutt:| féliow. worker invall outside matters, but he} ber 


would never be quite the same to her, never 
feel quite so tenderly towards her until Vana 
was found. 

No one but herself -would note the difference. 
He would trust her prudence, her jadzment, 
her skill ; only: when it came to a case: for 
kindness, gentleness, sympathy, he ‘weald 
remeniber Vana's fate, and take the nistter 
into-his-own hands. . 

“If any one saw that woman without raising 
an alarm they must: be an accomplice,’’ said 
Mrs, Tempest, decidedly, ‘ Why, whoever 
planned Bir George's death she helpeii-te carry 
it out!” 

“The persons are above’ suspicion—Miss 
Devrenx and Dr. Stone.” 

Hephzibah stared in blank amazement. 

‘* Were they out together’? I never thought 
Fenella wae:a favourite with the dastor.” 

‘* Bite is not; if was beowuse he. so doubted 
her statement that he went to .imvestigate the 
matter himeelf.’ 

And ‘the Vicar told his wife the story.as:he 
had heard it from the doctor, omitting only 
two things, the strange attemptito poison Mies 
rey and thé fatal imitiela’ on the grey 
shawl. 

There was'a moment's paute, then. Mra. 





hadbaud would not condemn her, 


x 
& 


it. Hepb oh 


sia he would n canteaitegibet ont of 
= e would not s' pphat-out 0} 
his own sister’s house by attwumger.” 
‘‘ But Fenella is like her ‘oweehild.” 
‘Yes; but she is no relatiotrrreally. I did 
yy to quiet him down, Ba#I thought his- 
very natural,” Sas he 


but I never asked to-see 


ad Roe s Vicarage dteatter was not known 
‘in’Ville Lester. Mrs. Tempest had answered 
she had left Vana behind in Yorkshire, and 
no one guessed. how little ahe really knew of 
the girl's whereabouts. 

“ This is good of you,” said Miss Devreux, 
kissing her. ‘I was hoping to see you, Aunty 
will like to heat allswbout: poor Vana. Is it 
notterrible? She must feel just like a widow, 

Mrs. Tempest steeréd clear of Vana's feel. 


in her reply. 
inet feared Miss Deborah world be too ill to 
see me."’ . 

“Aunty! She wilk enjoy.a chat. She ie 
quite well, really,.only the docter said she 
mast be-kept quiet.’ 

“But Mr. Perey Lester gave us such ap 
alarming acconnt of. her. yesterday. He said 
he had not been allowed a glimpse of her. 

Fenella’s dark eyes flashed ominously. 

“It I have ‘any power.’with. her-he. shall 
never see his sister again. Oh! don't look at 
meike that, Mra. Tempest.. Dr. Stone sey2 
I shall be imprisoned for. defamation of 
character, but lidon‘t.eare. She is all I bave, 
and: 1 will.protect her. She ehan't-be. killed 
ander. ay veryreyes if lean help it.’’ 

Mrs. Tempest looked, 





Tempest said, thooghtfity;— 


perp 
“My dear,” she said, breathlessly, ‘ what 
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can youtnesm ?° Surély, yeu don't thisk Mr. | nish’sfortune;-andithey would not understand | love was'alone wandering in, the bleak.coun. 
Percy Lester sould’? that to Vana itiwasa irelief'not to bear his! try fields in the December darkness. “5 


“] think fe ‘wédmidietéred pdivom to! his 
sister two nights age im a gideecot winsy 
and I am ready to swear it im any’ court of! 
justice.” . : 

« [egecmis go terrible,’’ 

«Tank off the fertate at stake; said: 
Fenella, scornfully. ‘ Mem will: doi avgrent 
deal to secure such a-prizeus that.” 

But Mrs, Tempest had 'wlicle more faith 
in human nature, despite: hersharp manners 

“ My dear, a man-doesn't svurder his whole 
family unless he isvout of iis’ ming,” she said; 
but Fenella persisted. 

“Sir Géorge\is’ gone,” she said, gloomily, 
“my poor; dear aunty is going—uniess I can 
save her. Mrs: dépson -was always a poor, 
sickly creature who doesm't count. There’s 
no chanceof her reaching-saventy-five, 50 you 
see there will soon :be a clear field.” 

But theolter women persisted im her doubt, 

“My déaw ohild, just! think a moment. 
Percy Lester"would have’ to wait till he was 
seventy-six ‘before: he gained ‘a penny by his 
crimes. Ménedon’t commit murders; Fenella, 
to gain sometisiny tenor twelve years heres.” 

“J don’t like Pérey Lester: He never looks! 
you in the face, and: any one cam seethere id a 
secret in ‘his-tife,,elee why does*hie wite have 
that stfenige, scared look, ag though she were 
afraid of something being fonnd'out?”’ 

Fenella seok her visitor in to seethe invalid, 
and Mrs, Térmpest wae horrified at the chanze 
afew days had mate im her olittiend: 

Miss Deborah: looked as she hha 
been ilifor-weake: There wauia pinokdd e:) 
pression about her features, and thé‘hwnd'she! 
held outin grécting trombted sdily, 

“It's good of'youto'come/’ she said; feebly. 
“Has Fenella told: you? I am going, like 
poor George b”” 

“Come, come, you must not say that,’ ssid 
the Vioar's wife, kindly. ‘You shénldn't 
think of sad things, Mise Deborah. Yon with 
be with us newny years; I trust, yet. Why; 
what would Fenella:do without you? ” 

a bent over her protectress afféction- 
a! vy. 

“You must get well, aunty, for my sake.” 

“Td like to” taid the old ‘lady » with frank‘ 
sincerity, “but I-dodbve'it;Men: I think we 
Lesters have gona .the.wrong way to work for 
twenty years, We’ve thought of nothing but 
how to keep —-Maybe it we'd 

forgotten the fortune, at stake and just gane 
on as usual we'd have had & better time of it. 
Simon was a tlever man, aud te meant to-act 
kindly by us all; but hid will has been aswree 4 
but a curse, Poor George ueéd’ to call ‘it t 
= of the Lesters,’ and he was about 
ig Tad 





CHAPTER XVI. ‘ 
Vana Tempest had no plan :fércher ‘fatare 
when she lefsthe-4nouee was tohave been 


her own, and where ter déad lover lay sleaping 


80 ——— 

Vana only known his.loving, provision 
for her fature she would never have.wandered 
forth to seek, not herfortune, bat same hzmbls 
niche: in life's great plain; bat for: the poor. 
one thereseemed nothing to look forward +o 

. negee 

was not @.coward, but ske conld not 
bear the thought .of living out her life at Vale 
ag sightrof.the -home- of the man. she. 


l 

There could be nothing worse 40 Vana’s ears 
than the sound of Basil. Lester's wedding. 
bells, He.had been false and.treacherous, and 
her faith and trast. in. him ;were. gone far 


ever, yet somehow she conld. not bear..the 
pep living close oo rs, and; ges% 

ng. ome. fair spring “wadding TOCces~ 
S10n pass. up the churchyard. " 


Shey anole and: aunt had. never, loved os 
: ays an as 
Vicwrage, "They avon ck tata her. thos 


r. 
Would lament over. the. loas,of DavidDeve- 





Ying: apom her’ fihgers that, true friend and 
loyal loveras' iethad been, she was+hankful 
she had never calied*him bnsband. 

No! Vimna's life belonged tovherself. There 
wes nothin from it, but sarely 
she might spare herself pain. 

To her.there was bat one.spot on earth fall 
of miserable associations, and thas was Vale 
Lester. To flee from that—never to see again 


the scenes among whieh she had suffered so | 


mach—thet was, Vana’s hope. 
Her heart. almost.stood »still.as she orepi 


Vana was. not afraid, allher fears pointe 
toa detection by her aunt,and. being taken 
| baek to-Vale-Lester ; every step she took led her 
| feather away from Mrs, Tempest aud. lessened 
| the: chance of. her being followed. At first thia 
| buoyed her up, the darkness, the loneliness 
| had no terrors for-her, she went! on.and on 
| bastily ae one with a-gneat endvia. view, and 

no time to feel hunger, or-oold, or wearinens. 
Bat when she-had walked. abaut two miles. 
her courage began to fail her; she was, faint 
| and. heartsick, she had listened carefully 


downstairs. only ra: few. minates after Mes, | to the porter’s direotions ; could she possibly 


Robinson had left her. She paused at David's | 


door, and murmured « broken blessing on.the | 
| than an hour, bat yet she saw no traco ofa 
then she went on cantiously meeting no one, | Village. He had told her to look out for tho 
| oharch, but she coald see no sign of one ; poor 


memory of the man-who had so loved her; 


and so out by the private entrance into the 
grounds, 


have mistaken them? Hehad'ealled ‘‘ Madton *’ 
| @ mile and a half, she had walked for mora 


Vana began to think she must have lost her 


She had-known. this way before, when she ' way, and gane perhaps aimlessly wandering 


came to the White. Honsze during. her visita to | 
Mrs. Clifford, She remembered the garden 
entrance waa @' good half mile nearer Whitby 
Szation,and’ had resolved torescepe by that, 
And fortane, favoured. ber... The fly which | 
had brenght Mra, Morton and; her mother, 
weary of waitivg, wasslowly returomg to the 


round and round ine circle on the open moor: 
land. A great longing cxme on her to ‘sit. down, 


' she was so tired, so deadly tired and faint, her 


limbs ached ‘so, and she was so cold. a strange 
sleepy drowsiness stole over her. Why not si 
down? in alittle while then she knew her eyes 
would close, hunger and cold and wesriness. 
would matter to herno more. It would not 


station, and. Vane,.hining. i, was. driven. 00) 1 ui bee them that Boail Lester was-false, 


Whitby:in time for. the afternoon train. 

She had very little money in her pocket; 
but she chanced to have her ‘return:ticket: in | 
her purse, which prevented.ber, from going to 


' the g-office, and. thus,.almost. uvcon- 
| seieushy, she left: Whitby .withoat. giving the | 


slightest olue to her destination. 

The day-was quite closing in by this time. 
Ié grew darker and darker, and’ a strange fear 
settled on Vana that if she went on. to York 
she would be recognised by’ the porters, who | 
had seen her. with her aunt. little. more than | 
twelve .hours before, | 

This, made_her desperate, and so seizing | 
her little bag, the poor child alighted at a | 
amall junctioa between Whitby and York, | 
much used inthe ‘sumtier by excursionists to | 
the different seasidé resorts, giver over in’: 
winter to almost com isolation. 

Tt was the drésricst ‘place’ Vatta had ever 
khown. The natie “Multor Jinotion ” ‘was | 
aspiring enough, but thete-sebined nv building | 
of any kind within sight but the station. 

There were fields on’ either side’ Piea- 





for her sleep would bse changed by the bitter 

cold into death, and she would not open her 

om again. upon the world she had found sc- 
ard 


Poor little Vana ! 

Is was such a-terrible ‘temptation ; no one 
wanted her, and she was #0 tired, it would se 
S00n ba over, and there weuld be nud one to 
mourn. Akh me. such conflicts as Vana's aro 
fought ont ofsener than we Know of, When Ii 
hear of the courage with which some men 
brave death, if comes to me with a sad reool- 
lection that there are those who display just 
as much courage in braving life. 

And Vana braved it. 

She thought of ‘her mother, her beaaitifui, 
sad, young mother, who had charged: her to 
comer to-her in Heaven; antl sha tongs of 
David.and his great love. Tais gave her 


courage, 
With a dreary little sigh she collected “her 
spent faculties, and pledded onwards. 
Bhewaw adight atlast, It scemed:very far 
away, and she knew it could. not. come from 


santenough in sinner, but tersibty lovely’) the charch ; bat perh&ps.ehe had missed :her 


and desolate a half-past‘five’on a November 
afternoon. 


Way, and.so come out at the: other end of the 


‘ village. 
The solitary, porter was civil enough, and! The light seemed to fill Vana with a new 
answered Vana’s-questions‘to the béat. of, his | hepa, and she followed its bright ray with 
ability. The girl’s small bag aud quict bear- | fresh energy. 


ing prevented his questioning if she was a fngi- 


The way was long and tiring, bat at last she: 


tive. He little knew the story of the forlorn | reached the friendly beacon, and then imagine: 


little traveller. 

“ Your friends forgot to meet you, I sup- 
pose, miss?”’*he said, fie naturadly, “and 
it’s not a nice. walk to Malton on a dark eve- 
ning,like this; bat there’s a 


straight line. When you cometo the churoh- 


yard you'll know you're in Malton, and if you | 


ask at the post-office they'll tell you where 
any one lives.” 

And Vana.set off. 

We most of us know the weary sensationof a 
walk inthe dark..in. any .strange place, even 
where we.are,certain of a welcome.at its end, 
but for: Vane, thane was no such.anticipations ; 
when she reached “ Malton” she would be as 
lonely and homeless as she was now in the 
open fields ; she did not even:know what te do 
or wheretopassthenight; her purse wasvery 
light, and.a lodging, would be costly; perhaps 
there wasyalittle. country, inn that wonld.tuke 


her.in just for shat.one. night, and to.morrow: 
she. mast press.on4o.gome big town where she 
cauld hide and earn. money; 


And this wasthe child, David Devenish 
would se fain. have sheltered from every breath 
of trouble; this was-the little gir] whose fasure 
he fondty hoped he. had at. least secared; his 


great heart was still for ever, and his :litsle ! 


th across the | 
fields, and youan’t mistake it, seeing it's a | 


i her» ditappointment—it) came from a private 


| house. A: large, comfortabledooking, red 
| brick mansion, evidently some rich man’s 
| home, which stood in its own wide grounds, 
and, was, as far as Vana. could tell, no nearer 
the village than. the desolate station she had 
| left sodong before, ' 

There was rejoicing at this houce; seemingly, 
for the windows blazed with light, and the 
friendly lamp.at the gate—which had lured 
Vana on—shed forth a warm, bright glow. 

There were happy heartsand cheerful voices 
gathered beneath that ample roof, and Vane 
waa alone. 

Somehow it seemed to Vana this was to. be 
her life’s portion, Always to see ease and 
happimess quite near her; but, never to enjoy. 
them herself; to see happy faces around her, 
and yet never'belong tothem, 

What was'she todo? Is could not be fur 
from eight :o'elock, and she was still without 
a shelter for the night. 

If. only’ thia btightly-lighted mansion had 
been 2 little cottage she might have-gone ap to 
the ‘door and asked fora night's ledging, but 
that was not to be thought-of now. 

Would it: do to.crsep round hambly to the 
back entrance and ask # servant to direct her 
to the village ? 
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Tt seemed a feeble hope, but it was her only 
one, 

She had travelled all the eee night ; 
-she had gone through enough sorrow and 
agitation to break down a stronger frame, and 
ehe looked just like some poor little white 
ghost as, after a moment's hesitation, she 
puched open the gate and entered. 

Is was a long way up to the house, or it 
seemed so to Vana's weary feet, and even then 
she could not find the door. 

Moet of the blinds were lowered, but one of 
ahe windows had been forgotten, and through 
‘this Vana canght sight of a young girl looking 
np lovingly into an elder’s lady's face—mother 
end child, probably—and there cams a strange 
Sump into Vana’s throat as she watched 
them. 

Lord and Lady Redmond were spending the 
winter at their country house with their 
adopted daughter and the young cousin who 
must, it eeemed probable, one day succeed to 
the Redmond peerage and entailed property. 

A marriage between Nora and young Lovel 
D-lamere was Lord Redmond’s fondest 
dream, but as yet he had no certainty of its 
accomplishment. 

Sir Lovel was often his guest, a brave, high- 
apirited young fellow, with warm affections. 
He had so few family ties, that he said he con- 
sidered second cousins as quite near rela- 
tions. 

He and Nora were the best of friends, but 
ae yet they had shown no signs of wishing to 
be more 80. 

Both were fancy-free (unless they really had 
& serious attachment for each other); both were 
young an? highly-born, for Nora was the child 
of Lady Redmond’s sister. 

Sir Lovel had an ample fortune without 
coanting on the Redmond property, and her 
wacle had saved a handsome provision for 

“Nora. 

It would have been in all ways a most suit- 
able match, and everyone thought so, excepting 
Lady Redmond. 

“IT can’t help it, dear,” she said, when 
her husband reproached her for not concurring 
in his wishes. ‘I am as fond of Lovel as you 
oan be, but I can’t forget that the Delameres 
are famous for making unhappy marriages.” 

“« My dear, that’s only fancy.” 

Lady Redmond persisted. 

‘‘ Sir Claude married an heiress for her 
money, and made her wretched.” 

“IT am quite sure Lovel’s father never 
married my cousin for money,” said Lord 
Redmond. 

His wife's eyes filled. 

«No, he worshipped the ground she walked 
on, and her heart was in some one else’s grave. 
She never deceived him. She told him the 
truth before she married him, and I believe 
he was always thankfal ; he called her his wife 
for a year, but I don’t call that a happy 


ae 

** Well, Nora has not buried her heart in any 
one’s grave, and Lovel has too much money of 
his own to he accused of wanting hers, so I 
really think, my dear, we need not fear that 
history will repeat itself if they make up a 
match." 

Bat they had not done so at this time. 
Lord Redmond was in Ireland on business, 
and Sic Lovel was staying at Redmond Honse, 
there were no other guests. 

The many lights which had made poor 
Wana think of some festivity were but the 
ordinary number. Lady Redmond loved light, 


and would always have her house radiant. | 


She caid in that lonely spot they needed all 
the brightness they could get indoors. ~ 
Nora had been talking to her of Christmas, 
end making plana for its celebration when Sir 
Lovel came in for coffee, He was thoroughly 
at home with Miss Redmond—(she had taken 
her uncle's name when she first came to him) 
indeed many would have taken them at first 
eight for brother and sister, so friendly was 
their intercourse, they called each other 
cousin, but really there was ‘no tie at all 
between them, ° 





“Lovel!” oried Miss Redmond, as she 
dispensed the coffee, ‘‘ I have just been think- 
ing what unfortunate people you and I are; 
actually we have hardly any relations.” 

** You ought to be content with one uncle 
and aunt, Mies Nora. I koow I should.” 

“Bat they are actually my only two rela- 
tions.” 

“I can boast one more,”’ said Lovel, gayly. 
“Mes, Lester is my fourth cousin ; at least I 
think so,” 

“The sister-in-law of that poor man who 
was mardered,” commented Lady Redmond ; 
“but, Lovel, your father had a sister?" 

‘A half-sister,"’ corrected Sir Lovel, rather 
gravely. : 

* Well, she would be your aunt.” 

The young man shook his head. 

‘She ia nothing to me.” 

** Do you mean she is dead?” 

“I—T don't know. Aunt (he often called 
her so) I will tell you all I can, and then you 
will understand why I never speak of the sub- 
ject. When my father was dying, he told me 
he had once had a half-sister who had married 
a Mr. Devreux. Hecharged me by all I held 
most sacred never to see her daughter.” 

“She must have married beneath her?” 

“TI don’t know. If ever she was in want 
of money and applied to me, he charged me to 
help her liberally, but he commanded m2 
solemnly never to hold any personal inter- 
course with her,” 

“ How ver eo said Nora. 

But the older y understood. She knew 
wor Lovel’s grandfather had been a bad hus 

nd. 

It was more than probable that his son, out 
of respect for his own mother, had resented 
his second marriage, and carried his animosity 
even 60 far as to forbid any intercourse bet ween 
his boy and his half-sister’s child ! 

‘tI would never have mentioned it,” she 
said, kindly, “had I guessed it was a painfal 
subject.” 

“Ts is not that,” said Lovel, simply, “I 
should rather call it a mystery. My father 
was such & generous man, I am 
content to respect his wishes, and I obey 
3 to strangers might seem 
harsh, that is why I never mention the sub- 
ject.” 

“* How bitterly cold it is,” said Nora, “we 
shall have splendid skating to-morrow.” 

‘* Unless the snow keeps you indoors ; there 
is going to be a pretty heavy fall.” 

‘*‘Lovel! I am sure there were no signs of 
snow when I came in from my ride.” 

‘* And how long is that ago.” 

She laughed. 

““T forget.” 

She was a very pretty girl, not beautifal but 
attractive. Hers wasa thorough English face, 
with brown hair and eyes, a fresh healthy 
colour, and a pleasant expression. 

Whoever married her would have a sweet 
tempered intelligent wife, but her face did not 
haunt one’s memory as Vana Tempest’s did, 
and neither had it the weird charm of Fenella 
Devreux's beauty. 

She was dressed in white silk, with a pale 
pink stripe ; there were gold ornaments on her 
neck and arms, and flowers in her hair. She 
looked like a vision of prosperity. 

‘**Let me open the window just a tiny way 
and look out,” she said, pleadingly. ‘You 
know how anxious I am about the skating, 
aunty.” 

Lady Redmond smiled, and Lovel went to 
do the spoilt child's bidding. , 

**You will be frozen,” he said, laughingly, 
as he drew up the bliod, and then he reached 
a soft white shawl from the sofa and wrapped 
it gently round the pretty head. This pre- 
caution taken, he flang the French 
window and stepped on to the broad terrace 
which stretched beyond. 

It was as he said, the snow had fallen 
heavily, and was still descending. There 
seemed little chance of its leaving off before 
morning. 





He was jast going to close the window when 
he felt Nora’s hand upon his arm. 

“ Lovel, what is that?" and she pointed to 
what seemed a piled-up mass of snow. «]; 
looks just like a grave.” 

**You foolish child,” he said, lightly, «(jy 
is only a snow drift,” bat © she was not 
satisfied he put out his hand touched the 
aoe hae ot age 

n ace grew very grave, and Lad 
Redmond, who had joined them, felt ther 
was something 

“Go and ask Gambell to come here, Nora," 
said her aunt, but Nora lin 

‘Is it some one dead?" whispered the girl, 
with a tear in her eyes. ‘‘Oh! Lovel, hag 
some one crept up here to die alone and un. 
cared-for while we were so happy?” 

Lovel glanced at Lady Redmond's kind 
face for permission, and then raising the 
strange burden in his strong arme he raised it 
tenderly, swept off the heavy covering of snow 
very gently, and laid upon Lady Redmond's 
sofa the motionless form of a young girl! 

Was she dead? How came she there at 
their doors on that bitter night? Did she 
come there for alms, or had she just crept 
into some quiet place to die? 

These were the questions which troubled 
Covel Delamere and Lady Redmond, but 
there was no place for them in Nora's heart, 
She just knelt down, her silken draperies 
touching those snow-laden ones, and chafed 
the stranger's ice-cold hands as tenderly as 
though they had been sisters. 

Lovel wondered her aunt could bear to see 
her idolised child ministering to the poor, 
lonely waif. 

Somehow all idea of contact between these 
two pained him, and he would have tried to 
make Nora desiat, but Lady Redmond as she 
rang for assistance only said gently through 
her tears. — 

*‘ Let Nora help her, Poor child ! she looks 
80 young to be so alone and desolate. She 
may have been mistaken and wayward, 
Lovel, but even so, I think the snow has 
washed all faults away.” 

And Lovel marvelled at the charity in those 
kindly words, and wondered whether he had 
introduced a dead girl or « living sufferer into 
the R2dmonds’ splendid house. 


(To be continued.) 


Tue following recipes for sea-sickness are to 
be found in various medical handbooks, but 
we don’t believe that if you took one, or two, 
or, indeed, the whole lot, you would avoid the 
inevitable :— 

(1.) Brandy and water. 


(2) Brandy neat, 
Barty meal before going. 
) Do not eat for a month going 
Sal: 


4 
6) Greosote, a 
f ) Meath abies odiodine. 

; Lie down all the time. 
(9) Keep moving briskly on the deck, 


Daesstnc Women.—? have always held that 
women dress better than the male creature 
cap, writes a celebrated woman of fashion 
from Paris. Men have no sense of the chiffon. 
They know how to outline a fine figure; bat 
there are so few really statuesque beauties 10 
the world! Female dressmakers understand 
best how to amuse the eye, to draw it from 
defects of face and figure, and they are fall of 
tricks and stratagems which the masculine 
brain is unable toevolve. A dress made by 4 
clever dressmaker well up in her business is 
designed with a view to manslaughter, The 
other evening I was astonished at the fine art 
of which Madame G —, the milliner, gsve 
proof, explaining to me how best to hide the 
“invasion of embonpoint,” and to seem slim 
when slimness is a thing of it The 
dress should be loose and the draperies be kept 
in vertical folds, ber} 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
A NEW FRIEND. 


Hrpa Romer was wildly anxious to relieve 
Lady Dacre’s mind about Ronald Treherne’s 
aafety, and yet was puzzled how to do so 
without offending her. 

She had never told her that she had dis- 
covered his identity with that Ralph Tre- 
vanion whom she had so hastily condemned 
“gee very wicked man.” 

The same act which had seemed a crime in 
the whom she had never seen, con 
tracted into ® very venial sin when the perpe- 
trator wasa man whom she lovedand honoured ; 
and yet, young as she was, she was conscious 
that the world would expect Lady Dacre to 
look on it in a very different light, and be very 
much shocked if she failed to do so, 

It would therefore be rather awkward to 
take it for granted that she was very much 
interested in Treherne’s safety; so Hilda sat 
alone in the large drawing-room with her 
pretty brows drawn together, in a state of 
great perplexity. 

Presently a bright idea occurred to her. 
Everybody knew that Sir Thomas Dacre 
affected the warmest friendship for Treherne, 
60 it would be easy to send a message to Lady 
Dacre, asking her to relieve her husband's 
anxiety about him, and at the same time she 
would learn the glad tidings for herself. 

Fearing lest Mrs. Gifford should return 
before she effected her purpose, she jumped up, 
went to a writing-table opened a smart 
blotting-bo»k and found all the materials she 
wanted. Then she dashed off the following 
few lines in her eagerness to do as as she 
‘would be done by. 


“Deak Lavy Dacrz — 

“Will you tell Sir Thomas that Mr. 
Treherne is safe and sound at the Tower. He 
was _ nearly @rowned, I believe, but the 
dear Colonel saved him. So sorry to 
hear you are unwell, I daresay you are tired 
out with nursing for you never think of 
yourself—do you? Come and see us soon,” 

“Your ever affectionate, 
“ Hrrpa E. Romer.” 


Then she got up to ring the bell, and had 
already stretched out her hand to reach it, 
when a pleasant voice which seemed to come 
from close behind her said,— 

* Will you allow me to do that for you?” 

Hilda started and Jooking round quickly 
saw & young man standing in the middle of a 
Persian rug, and regarding her confueion with 
evident amusement. He had a pleasant face, 
rather long amd thin, a well.shaped somewhat 
we a an sntetineioneh en a 

t of sleepy blue eyes. He rang a on 
the bell, then looked at her letter inquiringly. 

“Is that for the post?” 

“No, for Lady Dacre,” she said with 
reserve, for she was angry with herself for 
blushing, and indignant with him for looking 
‘amused. 

“Why didn't you say that before? I 
would have flown with it to my cousin with 
the greatest pl easure.” 
sane ane eaak me if it were - ~ 

ou rung,” walkin ow 
towards the wi ndow. : 4 

‘True, the fault was mine. I hope this is 
good news,” taking up the letter, and giving 
it to the footman who came in answer to his 
Sammons. ‘For Lady Dacre, at once” he 
said, briefly, and then followed Hilda to the 
Other end of the room. “Can tell me 
a my cousin looks like a walking ghost ? 

hey tell me she fainted last night.” 

Did she, poor thing?” with intense inte- 
per m not at all sed.” 


look as if you could a tale unfold,” 





| 


** In confidence !"’ she repeated, scornfally, 
‘‘when I don’t even know who you are!"’ 

** Val Donaldeon, at your service,” he said, 
with alow bow. ‘‘ MuetI pursue you to the 
Castle before you will deign to receive me as 
a friend?"’ 

‘*How did you know that I lived at the 
Castle?” looking up into his face in her sur- 
prise, but dropping her lashes quickly, for 
there was comething in his eyes which made 
her blush again like a Baroness Rothechild 
rose, 

** Because, before coming to a place, I al- 
ways ask about its attractions,” he said, sig- 
nificantly, and then seeing that she rather 
resented the implied compliment, and threw 
back her small head with a touch of hauyghti- 
ness, he added, quickly, ‘‘ You brought good 
news, I’m sure. Would it be very wrong to ask 
what it was?” 

‘‘ Not at all,” she said, simply, and then she 
forgot all self. consciousness, and looked up 
with shining eyes. ‘‘ We thought that a great 
friend of yours. Mr. Treherne, was drowned, 
for his boat floated back bottom upwards; 
and early this very morning the news came 
that he was safe. O, you don’t know what it 
was tous! Wil, my brother, begged me to 
goover to Broadbent, and I didn’t get home 
till nearly ten, and mamma was so frightened, 
and even then I didn't know for certain, and 
allthe night through I oouldn't sleep for 
thinking and wondering. and fearing-”’ 

‘Mr. Treherneis ® very happy man,” said 
Val Donaldson, with a slight frown. 

‘** Indeed, he isn’t!" looking very serious. 
‘ Misfortanes come upon him as fast as they 
can. The other day he was nearly buried 
alive in a mive.” 

‘‘ And did you go and dig him out ?"” 

“ Weall went. Oh I hope he will be at the 
Castle when you come over,” she said impul- 
sively. 

“I sincerely hope he won't,” he answered, 
promptly. 

Her face changed, and she regarded him in 
grave surprise. 

‘*T oan t see why yon should eay that of our 
greatest friend ?" 

He laughed. 

“ Jast for that very reason. If this para. 
gon were there I should be nowhere.” 

* Papa never neglects his guests!” with a 
pretty assumption of dignity. 

** But you might neglect a stranger for the 
sake of a friend.” 

“T'm not ont, so it doesn’t matter what I 
do,”’ she said, simply. 

I hope you won't be out when I come!” 

“No; not till next year.”’ 

* By Jove, what a prisoner you will be!” 

She looked at him donbtfally. 

“Ta it your way always to laugh at 
people?” 

“Only sometimes. I'm so thankfal to be 
able to raise a smile. You see I’m alone here 
with nothing to amuse me. My host in bed, 
my hoetess nowhere to be seen,” raising his 
eyebrows Golefally. 

Her tender heart was touched at once, He 
muet be terribly dall, she thought, in that 
large house which always seemed so quiet and 
melancholy, and perhaps she had been over 
quick to take offence 

“If you like to come over to us, pray do 
We have one or two men staying with us, and 
Mrs. Giffurd ia considered veryamusing I’m 
gure mamma would be very happy to see 
you.’ with a gracefal bend of her head, as 
she walked towards the door. 

** You've left out the most important item,” 
following her quickly, so as to reach the door 
first, and tarning back to face her in her sweet 
girlish beauty, as he held the handle in hig 
hand. “Shall you be there, and shall you be 
happy to see me?” ? 

“T shall very likely be with Wilfred, and it 
isn't every one who likes to be shut up ina 
room, not a sick room quite—but very nearly. 


room with your brother and you,” he sai 
with unusual fervour. ‘I’ve a vocation for 
invalids,” opening the door with great reluct- 
mms — ne “ws mathe would — allowed 
p it shut any longer, “ especially boys.” 

** Ah, and so has Mr Treherne.”’ ways 

‘Hang Mr. Treherne? No, forgive me, I 
don’t mean that, but I shan’t have a chance 
if he's there, and it’s human nature to be 
selfish, isn’t it ?” he added appealingly. 

“T know a few ple who are not,” she 
said quietly, as she looked up the stairs to see 
if Mre. Gifford were not coming. 

‘“‘Mr. Treherne, of course,” he suggested 
resentfally. 

‘* Yes, he is more unselfish than any one 
else in the world. Oh, here you are!" ae 
Kitty came tripping down the stairs with a 
decided air of triamph. “ I thought you were 
never coming.” 

‘I've got what I wanted,” and she held up 
the carte-de-visite, with sparkling eyes, but 
carefully covering the writing. with her 
thamb. 

‘*What have you got there?” staring at it 
with some curiosity, but not able to see it in 


its anee position. 

‘Mr, Treherne’s photograph," said Kitty, 
laughing. ‘‘It was along ride to take for so 
emall a thihg, was it not?” 

‘*These people have gone mad over this 
fellow,” Val Donaldson thought angrily; bat 
the next moment his brow cleared, for Hilda 
remembered his existence, and introduced 
him to Mrs. Gifford. Kitty immediately 
monopolised him, and talked to him so hard 
that he could not geta word from Hilda 
except thanks, when he put her on her pony. 
Kitty looked over her shoulder and waved her 
hand, but Hilda kept her head as straight se 
Jim's, and seemed to be in a hurry to get 
home. 

“The prettiest little thing, I ever saw!” 
murmured Mr. Donaldson to himself as te 
stood with his hands in his pockets watchivu 
the two gracefal figures disappear down the 
drive. 

** And the best of it is she’s as simple as & 
daisy. See if I won’t cut out this Treherne, and 
carry off the dearest little girl in the county. 
Ah, no,” shaking his head, “ matrimony's not 
in my line. I wouldn't be bothered with a 
wife for anything,” and taking a cigarette out 
of his case, he strolled off to the stables. 

Ashe was on his way, a goldem head was 
thrust out of one of the upper windows and a 
sweet voice called out cheerfally, ‘* Comiog 
directly; would you care to go for a stroll?” 

“*T should be charmed,” he shouted out in 
reply, “hope you are pretty fit.” 

**Oh, yes, I feel ever so much better.” 

“ Wonder if it had anything to do with that 
little note. A most oe recovery,” he 
soliloquised. ‘Feel as if I were in the thick 
of a three-volume novel.” 

Val Donaldson felt this still more when he 
and Lady Dacre took their walk, and met Mr. 
Verreker on the way to the village. 

He gave thema graphic account of their 
adventures the night before, and made one 
heart thrill with thankfalnees as he described 
their sudden revulsion from despair to joy, 
when Ponto jumped into the water and found 
his master on the Maiden's rock, 

‘Bat how did he get there?" asked Cyrilla, 
looking down on the ground to hide the tears 
' which would gather under her lashes. 

Paul Verreker looked thoughtfal aa he 
answered gravely,— 

“As to that I can’t say. He had been 
missing almost from the moment he returned 
from the Castle, The strange thing was that 
he had not even waited to change his dress- 
clothes for something more suitable for the 
water." 

Val Donaldeon looked round, caught sight 





at the moment of his cousin’s face, and saw 
(by the sudden flash on her cheeks and the un- 

















spedine ae-of her under-lip that something in 
the rey words had moved her strangely, 
Bat.she only said quickly,— 

“I think we must~be moving on, or wer 
skhan't be. home in+time for lancheon.”’ 

Vetreker" went'off at once, and the two 
tarmed!back}' Whem they came to a door in’ 
thé sqooden- paling whieh surrounded Wood: 
lands Cyrilla hesitated, 

‘“Oodld we gr is, there ont of this dirty 
rogd?” asked Mr. Donaldson. 

“Yes, we could; this place belongs to my 
husband. I¢ is let to Colonel Gotdon, but he 
i3 etre to be at Broadbent. now,” opening the 
— with a key she usually carried. in her 
pocket. 

Val Donaldson admirsd the place im- 
meneely, bat wondered why his companion 
grew more and more silént and abstracted as 
they .wandered on under the shade of some 
grand old beeches, with the pleasant sound of 
runing water in their ears and occasional 
pretty views of the old picturesque honse, now 
radiant’ with hanging festoons of crimson 
Vitpitiia creeper, 

He could not tell that every litile winding, 
path, every weird. stump, every. drooping 
Drarinh and every grassy. glade, reminded her 
of a tithe whén her heart ‘félt-as light as a 
happy, child’s, and she never was lonely he- 
canté Ralph Trevanion was always there or 
alwt¥s coming. 

_ Suddenly; they came upon an ordinary-look- 
ing man-lounging on-a rustic seat, embowered 
in wild honey. suckle. 

Té,wae with indi ion. that she recognised 
Jaeeb Smith, for he seemed to desecrate the 
place by his odious: presence. 

Hid hat-was ‘onvhis knees, and the pieceot 
svicking-plaster, plainly visible on his lets 
tert jley gave asinister: look to his _ face. 
He had been indulging ina doze, but got up 
harrietly as he was roused by Mr. Donald. 
£on 8 Volce, 

Asche “touched: ‘his’ het ‘respectfally, having 
put i¢ on his: headofor that purpose, Lady 
Daote' said: odtdly ;>— 

‘*lodei’t imowdif you are aware that you 
are trespassing.” 

Jacob Smith.smiled, 

‘‘Lbave Sir Thomas's permission to make 
be of.any approach to bis house that I 

a. ' 


‘*Tjhope you. have not seen Sir Thomas to- 
day ?’' she asked, witha slight frown. 

‘Only for five minutes, my lady,” with a 
twinkle. in bisleft eye,.and then he-raised his 
hat and.waiked on, 

‘* Detestable: amen!" she exclaimed, “Oh, 
Val, why didn't yon stop him? If Sir Thomas 
couldn't see you,.was itdikely that he: would 
be well enough to see that creature on basi- 
nesa,’’ 

Valshrugged hisishonlders. *‘ What could 
Ido? I'd have; steod like a centinel at: his 
door if you had-oaly given’ the word, and I 
wouldn’t have even fet that charming Mrs. 
Gifferd through, however sweetly she 
eutiled.”” 

“Mrs, Giffeond—has.she. been to see!him 7 
Do you mean she eked for Sir Thomas?” 
look log. very angry. 

‘'L suppose s0—she left that charming little 
goth down staits, eo Iididn’s object.’ 

* wonder! what misohie¢f.shecan have been 
up to.” 

** Whyy Cyril,’ I; believe you are jealous! 
What.a joke!’ he exclaimed; with a laugh. 
“‘T tell you for -your cemfort that the man 
who preferred that Mrs, Gifford to you would 
be a thundering idiot!” 

“Ob, Vall What a goose you are!’ with 
an impatient sigh. ‘What should I care if 
Venns berself came.to.see him, so long as she 
nasie.no miachief ?"’ 

‘* Ig that. pretty little woman a spiteful 
cat?" he asked in surprise, 

‘Yeas’ she gaid, bitterly, ‘‘ but it is no use 
talkieg sbont it.” 
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OHAPTER XXXVIII. 


‘YOU WANTED ME TO DrE!”’ 


To the, most.casual eye it. would. have 
seemed that. comething unusnal was going on 
in Broadbent.. The women stood: about 
gossiping, the,children played unrebuked in 
leof-the xoad, and all the. men’ who 
were off work for the moment were*standiog 
outside the north adit-with their pipesin their 
mouths,'theiz-bends in their pockets, holding 
earnest consultation tegether. 

“I can’t. have a hand in this,” said. Mr, 
Harewood as. he joined one of the. groups, 
‘bat I wish you all success, and I advise you 
to start at once, as 1 hear Mr. Treherne is 
better to-day, and L.think he will soon. be 
coming.down to the mine, and it. wouldo’t do 
to. meet. him: on the road.” 

The men seek: the sub-manager's. advice, 
and, went up the road, all the. groups con- 
verging uelHy into; one loag, propesaioa 
without a banner or a drum tocgive itsany 
outward importance, 

Behind the. men came the women, and; 
needless to say, the children, who. were not at 
all inelined.to stay at-home and Jook after the 
kettle, &c., when their mothers were enjoying 
half-an-hour of idleness. f 

It wae bright Ootober day witha cheerfal 
sunehine and a orisp cold wind, which 
brought.a radiant colour to..the palest cheek, 
and lent new energy to tired limbs. 

Treherne, had been ill: for a long. time, 
whilst his enemy, ‘om the. contrary, was 
imbibing new. health. and> strength, and the 
whole sapervision of. the. work. at. the mine 
had fallen. upon Golonel Gordon's ‘shoulders. 
His time had. been divided between . looking 
after his men and nursing Treherne; but 
it. was the latter which had engrossed all 
his thoughts, and filled him with’ the greatest 
anxiecty. 

Daring his. absence one day, Dr. Adams 
had cut off ali. his, patient’s hair, for Ronald 
was in a high state of fever, and his. head 
was as hot as lighted lava, The new hair 
which grew after this was of the :richest 
golden browa, and if Hilda Romer had seen 
him then, she would have had no difficalty 
in believing him to be a young man. 

This return to its former colour. might be a 
source of great danger to Treherne, and 
the Colonel was fully aware of it; bat how 
to remedy this he did not) know without 
letting Dr. Adams — a kind-hearted -little 
man, who could not. keep a seoret to save 
his life—find out that it had been, bleached 
artificially. 

Weston would have to know it; and, besides 
this, Treherne was too ill to. be: worried by 
allything of the kind, 

During the whole long, illness, the. Tower 
had been besieged by kind inquiries, but no 
message of any kind had come from. Mount- 


sorrel, 

When the Colonel had time to think of this, 
he felt sure that the) Baronet was trying to 
forget his former friendship; for Treherne.in 
order to prepare his grand coup of revenge. 

All the neighbourhoed would have cried eut 
if he had pestered the last ntoments of.a.dying 
man; but, as soon as Trekerne was. restored 
to bealth, the danger would begin over again. 

Val Donaldson. soon found out that he could | 
not please his cousin better than by bringing 
her tidings of “that fellow Treherne; "and 
as there seemed to be some, strong reason for 


his not going direct to the-lonely Tower, bis}! . 


—- for news, took him, very -often to the! 
Castle. 

His friendship with Hilda. and Wilfred made. 
long strides, but they would both havelaughed | 
to scorn the idea of. his supplanting Ronald: 
Treherne. 

Wikred was doing his. very beat to get well’ 
in order to be. ready for, any.emergency that: 
might arise, for he could net bear the thought! 
that he would not be able: to, stand by. his) 
friend's side in the hour of danger. 

As to that hour of danger, whilst hia friends/ 
in all directions were watching and waiting in| 





anxious sus Ronald, had begun, to. think 
that if would never come, 

He was lalledy in state of false Security 
by Sir Thomas's silence; ard during the long 
hours of incapacity, when be had nothing to 
do but to lie still and think, he had come to 
= conclusion. tbat_he, had. nothing more to 

ear. 

It seemed to him, impossible that anyone 
culling himself a gentleman should trump up 
an old charge & man whose services he 
had claimed almost as a right during his last. 
illness, and whose guest he had..been for 
several nights. .. 

He might wish to. keep him at a. distance 
when he fotind-ont who,he was; he might for. 
bid him to set foot.in Mountsorrel—and of 
that Treherne would have admitted the jastice 
—but to go further, and attempt to ruin a 
man's life,becauseof one passionate blow given 
in a. moment of madness when the whole 
world se turning upside down, would be 
80 oUt ms that even if the Baronet wished 
pnd it he world be obliged to forbear for very 
shame, 

‘Bless my soul!” exclaimed Colonel Gor- 
don, going to the door, and staring at the 
crowd of men coming up thehill. ‘“ Has any. 
thing. gone wrong? Or are they coming to. 
make so big a complaint that it will take half 
the mine to do it?” 

Treherne’s curiosity was excited, and he 
cameand stood.by the Colonel’s side, watching 
the men-with great interest. 

Matthew, Hewitt.siood forward aa spokes. 


man. 

‘* Mornin’, Colonel ; mornin’, Mr. Treherne, 
Seein’ as ‘ow Mr. Treherne has earned the 
respect—-and I make.so bold has to say the 
affeetion—of all us as works under him, and 
séecin’ as ‘ow we hay’ th’ Colonel for our 
manager, and Mr, Harewood for yet another, 
we've taken, it.into our ’eada that you could 
wall spare Mr. Treherne to us. , And if 80 be 
as 'ow you're of our opinion, it, would give us 
the greatest honour and satisfaction if Mr. 
Treherne would be the Captian of. us; his 
taithfal miners? It's ordinary, we knows, ’or 
miners.to:have one, of “’emselves for the’: 
Captiny but we are all agreed in this.’—look- 
ing, round, at his sopporters,. and rousing & 
chorus. of “Ay! ay's!”—‘‘that it’s . the 
selemnest truth that we couldn't trast our 
own gels, or any.o’ our mates more than. Mr. 
Treherne. Hoping there’s no offence, then, 
we'ask Mr. Treherne to be Captin of all th’ 
men who work in the Broadbent mine; and 
we place our interests in his hands. with the 

fidence.. Ain’t,it.ao,,.mates?”’ 

‘‘ Ay) ag 1.’ came from one and all, as.they 
pressed eagerly round, 

Treherne flushed, and. was so taken aback 
that he searcely, knew .what..to. say, he 
was 80 touched . by, -this of the 
miners’, confidence; bas be, did not. quite 
understand what Jia posision..wonld, be with 
regard to them if:he accepted, the post. they: 


offered him, nie st 
‘«]’m infinitely obliged. to 
with, & cordial. smile, . ‘‘and 


pea he,, said, 
BeTer! WAS 80 
flattered in my life; but, this.sert.of thing 


must not-be settled in.s-hurry, lest cithar side 
dave cause to xepent at leigure.;. The arsange 
ment, might, not. suit. the Colonel's. conve- 
nience,” laying his hand upon Gordon’é 
shoulder, “ and)I need searcely,tel you that I 
wouldnotstir aninch in apy matter connected 
with bad mine without: his, fall, oensent. and 
ne) ” a 
* You Peve,coy tal soe + and approval,” 
said the Colonel, heartily,,.mhane, another man 
in hie position might, have felm inclined to be 
jestous of.the. preference shown, £0 his-partner. 
+ Bat I quite agres that, there are some pre- 
dpninononty bateeeeritee , a ss 
finely .sgttled. .. If; Mr... erne were you 
Repiainn world) you undertake: to. obey. his 
; just .thecame as, if, be..were, still your 
manager’? ’’ . fo ogc 
‘:Tn.coarse, Gajonet,”’ said. Hewitt, gravely, 
“we'd take his ordaxe, jus. the same, Only, 
‘SUpPOSiN!. LUA wens, Wrong -bebween Us AD 
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you, Colonel, there aeald be no miateke abeot 
th’ matter, fox we-sheuld bave.Mr.Trehenne ; 
for our spokesman, snd he. would pat itso: 
plaig atoreyou tha you'd Know, 4t oneeif- he; 
was right oF you." 

«Then I'should haye to stand up, for your, 
rights 28 welt_as the Colonel's?” said Tre. 


e, with a gmile. , 
apie t 'Cotonel conta. do that much for 
his-self,” with a sly glance at Gordon's. face,, 
which he tried to keep as grave as possible in 
order to suit the solemn eceaaion. 

“JTwarn you: that nothingwoald ever indace 
me to go-againet shim.” 

“An? who inthe wholeo’ Broadbent wisbes 
so goagin the Colonel? Haye no-fear., Mr 
Treherué, it ain't the-like: ofithat we ~’ spect. 
ovyou.. AN we wants is.to bave»a .man4o 
fight for us, who, bag a: fesliqt heart and a 
strong will; andusin'> afraid ®’ nothing. and 
that’s your: ai self Mr. Treherne, There. 
ain't a child the road: but bnawe :it. must 
speak th’ truthif you but give hima Jook,, .- 
there ain’t @ mon in th’ mine, bat, feels, he, 
could trogt you like his brother.” 

“Yon arefoo Bind, Too ayfally good!” 
said Treherne, looking quite overcome. ‘‘ Well, 
my men, I,accept your offer with pride, and 
oy Book you, may never have cause to re- 

it.”’ 
* We'll rup a.ckhance o’ that same!” replied, 
Hewitt, his broad. m@uth, nearly, stretehing, 
from eax to ear, with the amplitude of his, 
emile, and ‘then he . his cap: off. 
swung it round over his begd, calling for three, 
cheers for, “‘ opr Captain.” 

The deep, bags. notes of tha, men as,they 
oheyed the call with enthnsiesm, were shailly. 
echged by the womep and chijdren, who, saw, 
no reason why they shonl¢ he mute on. an. oca 
cation. whieh concerned £0 universal a fayoutr, 
io, Mr., Trehexne. Vilati the diff 

ere Was greet ju ion in,, ifferenty 
adite of, tbe tine when -the news spread that 
Mr. Treherne bad consented to call himself 
Captain of the Brosdbent minere.. Anything 
that is talked of by a few.bundreds of people, 
is sure to get into the papers, anda leading 
article appeared in the Stanpoole Herald on 
the pleasant-feeling that: existed between, the 
owners of the: Broadbent: mine andithe men 
that worked underthem. The latter bad just 
given.a striking proof of their esteeny and 
affection for the junior partner: by inviting 
him ¢oibe-their Captain, It was wellcknown 
that this:post was generally filled by one of 
their own number; but. Mr, Treherne bad so 
wor theirhearte; thatthey could not ‘bev con- 
tent een bethein bead. It 
was a postof great respomeibility, and it was 
evident thas» Mr» Gieme odie Au it 
admirably , eto., ete; 

Sir Thomas read the» paragraph: with an 
anery frown, i 

“What a ridionlousfasa they make about 
the fellow," he» remarked” in: his: usually 
querulous tone, 

“ Fiblet-him ron to +he-end of his tether 
before d'pall! hins up short, Bot I shan't ‘let 
hith esoape-_ne dear.” 

“Tiomes) why have: yon cha 80 ‘com 
pletely tov Mty ‘Treherne?’® Cyrille asked 
earnestly ‘ae: she leant: on the back of hiv 
chair ina close fitting vioket velvet in which 
shelooked: wenderfalty lovely, ‘You used to 
bes veotaan of him; and bleme me-for disliking 

“Youknow as'well ag I do,” turning sound 
to fuce-her-with flashing eyes. ‘My friend- 
P| wae real, your diplike- a miserable sham. 
It] bad diedthat night; you would have been 
in his arms By this, Bet ‘by Heaven, I'll stop’ 
that little geme, Ifbe-woor you after I am: 


dead-‘and ontiof the way} it) shall be in‘a:cont’) 


Covered» with’ the- broad arrow»of ‘the con- 
Vict’s prison, andthe: eonviet’s shaven head.’ 
Tangible proof ie'alf that Tan waiting fer, 
and Smith’ bas promised that I'shan't wait’ 
much longer.” 

“Oh what délusion‘have: ou: gotinte- your 
brain! cried Oyrilia, ehanplny wes bands. 


“It is no delusion, woman—and you know! 





it,” eaidiSis Lhomea sternly. You. want.to 
treat; me-as andtivelling idiot—you want to. 
play a game of double-dealing: that I should 
never have givemyyom credit for—you wanted 
me £0 dip, that yon mightbriag your plot to a 
climax as\s@on aa F.was: safely-in the grave ; 
but see thronghaittell, amd I'm not going to 
dig juss yet.!’ 

‘*Thomas! don’t you know that I nursed 
you aa tendesly vand levingly as any wife 
could?” She asked with white cheeks and 
teans standing inher Javely eyes. 

“ Ob; you nursed me.wellenough, and 50 
did he. But J won't have either of :you near 
me when I’m really on»my death-bed. I'll 
have ne crocodile. teasa. them, no shams, no 
horrid pretences. You will hate:me, of ceurse, 
when he’s jn bis prison—bat I'm driven:to it 
by your: deceit+-azd——”’ 

‘* It’s false—false!” she cried with crimson 
cheeka.. “ You-know.that neo woman was 
exew, more true; tochex husband than I to you.” 

“I willgee to the datureat all events,’ he 
eaid with a surly mod. 


CHAPTER XXEXIX. 

“ wy..OWN }LOsk Love! ”’ 
' From Sir Titomas’s manner Cyrilla was 
certain that Treherne’s identity with Ralph 
Trevanion h a ; and ‘every day 


#ad | that passed increased her uneasiness. 


She feltas if she-werein constant expecta. 
fion of'an earthquake, which had been foretold 
by some one who was certain ‘to know: Any 
day the walls»might begin to rock and her 
home be wrecked. 

With» these melancholy anticipations 
engrossing her mind, it wae difficult to keep 
ap-an airof quiet°cheerfulness: Indeed, it 
was easier-to feign reckless high spirits than 
to goon tranqnuilly with a calm-smile, 

Val Donaldson watched her with growing 
curiosity, and being .a~man of some penetra- 
tion, was not at‘all deceived ‘by her bursts of 
wild gaiety, 

He began to think that her husband ill- 
treatedher in-private; or elee to fear-that she 
was a little cracked. 

One day he was-driving her through the 
village; when she ‘asked‘him ‘to stop at the 
poet. She went into the post-office to ask for 
postal order; and waein the act of paying 
for it} when a sailor eame in and required a 
penny stamp.) 

Hé took off*his hat! and ‘placed it on the 
counter, whilst he ram maged-in the depths of 
hie pockets for the necessary copper. 

' Cynilla wae -gatherme up her change, when 
emer oe” it ~~ behind the man's 

at, e sailor-caught it np with ‘an a ; 
andplaced it’ om his heed, and As we aie 
she saw that Sots of “ The White Star” 
was printed on the ribhon. 

Tan instant itflashed across her that he 
bad Geen breught over to identify Ralph Tre- 
vanien, and ke hurried out of the shop as if 
she had seen @ ghost. 

“Good gracious, what’s the matter?” 
exclaimed Val, staringat:her with unusually 
wide bpen eyes. ‘Don't youfeel well’? Are 
you going to faint?” 

“No, of’ course not; bat— but," hesitating, 


eee | in the centre of bis throut, and it was more 


| easy to speak with bi eyes than his tongues, 


and taking a\. message for me to Colone! 
Gordon?” lowering her voice as the sailor 
came out, and went with a.rolling step up the 
village. 

_ “Not at all; bat why. shouldn't you come 
too?” The drive would dq you good ?"” 

“No, I should'like a-walk: best.” talking 
slowly as she scribbled'a few words on s card. 
** Twill just ge down to the shore, and you 
can‘drive round that way, and pick me up by 
the three firs.” 

He knew that something was up, and 
wondered‘ what‘it was, as she went back into 
the post-office to get an envelope. 

Evidently she was afraid to let anybody 
read whatever was on the card except the 
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future recipient; and he drove off with the 
feeling that the mystery was thickening. 

Cyrilla walked down to the shore with a 
brisk step; for she was anxious to get ‘away 
from the villagers, and afraid:of meeting Mr. 
Verreker. 

When she had gained the point whick 
derived its name from: the three: firs. which 
adorned ‘its orest,; she sat down in alittle 
nook where a rock sheltered her from the 
wind, and she had the wkole expanse of sea 
before her, now sparkling like an ocean of 
diamonds in the sun. 

It was a relief to bealone, without having 
to think for one moment whether she looked 
80 unhappy as to-attract attention, 

For herself she wanted no pity, although 
Sir Thomas’s temper had become abomin- 
able of late, and: had a. morbid horror 
of her name being connected. with: Ronald 
Treherne's in spite of all she had suffered 
in order to: prevent it. 

Therefore she struggled. to seem as merry 
as a wild school-girl, and Jaughed at all Va! 
Donaldson’s attempts at wit-as readily as a 
child.. But now she wae alone with no one to 
count her sighs or to spy oat the tear which 
wes hanging on her long lashes. 

It seemed asitit were dozens and dozene 
of years since she had sat looking out’on those 
very fame waves, and wondeting when they 
would bring baek ber lover. 

How changed she was since then, and how 
changed the sea! She used to love to watch it, 
even in its wrath ; but now the mere sight of if 
raised such bitter longings in her breast thas 
she had forsaken that once favourite seat oi. 
hers on the Knoll at Mounteorrel. 

She was roused from her reveric by a New- 
foundland dog which came scampering along 
the beach, and when he reached her began to 
jump roand her-in wild delight, barking jo) 
ously whilst attempting to liok her face. 

‘Oh, Ponto! you darling!" she cried, im~ 
pulsively, as he knocked her hat-off. ‘Come 
here and let me kies you!" 

She put her arms round his neck, her fair 
face-down on his black curly hair. 

‘* You good, brave dog. You saved your 
macter. You should wear a collar of gold, you 
should! ”’ 

And “the dog seemed to understand and 
appreciate her praise, as he rubbed hia nose 
against her white neck, and constrained’ him- 
self to keep quite still except for atittle wag a% 
the end of - hie tail. 

“You dear old ‘fellow, take care of your 
master; watch:over him, Ponto! for E can’t, 
except in secret. He doesn’t know that I'm 
as trueas Ponto, for I have to hide it,” she 
went on, thankful to disburden : her heart, 
though‘only toa dog. 

© Cyril t” 

She started to her feet, the crimson blood 
rushing to her cheeke, her pretty lips parted, 
her large eyes startled; and wide open. 

There was Rowald Treberne close beside 
her with a look of exquisite tenderness on hic 
handsome fuce as he stretched ont his bands 
and drew her trembling ones into his firm 
grasp. 

Farther pretence was useless, she had be- 
trayed herself, and there was no going back to 
the old concealment. 

‘*You’ve known me all this while?” he 
seid, hoareely, fora lump seemed to be sticking 


** Yes, from: the very first!’ her eyes droop- 
ing, her breast heaving. 

“How good! how brave, you've been! ” 
he went on wonderingly, as he thought how 
often she had offended him by her’ coldnege, 
and ditappointed him by her apparent dislike, 
‘© T wasaimost afraid that: I had betrayed my- 
self that night at the Oustle.” 

‘And you thought f djdn's know you even 
when we danced to that dear old waltz to- 
rr giving one swift glance up into his 


ace. 
“ Ah, if Thad known it!” with a long drawn 
breath, which was more eloquent then tor- 
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rents of words. Oh who can guess the ex- 
quisite relief of speakiag frankly face to face 
after those montha of cold reserve ! 

Two hearts were beating wildly, and every 
pulze was throbbing with a joy that wasolosely 
allied to pain; and yet each knew that they 
would have to go back and take up their old 
parts again as if nothing had happened. 

Inexorable duty demanded that this blissfal 
content should be but for a few short minutes. 
They sat down side by side, and talked over 
everything, forgetting the passing time—for 
getting everything indeed in the pleasure of 
those matua!l confidences. 

Some bell in the distance roused Cyrilla at 
lact from her dream, and she stood up in dis- 
may. a3 she pulled out her watch. 

‘‘ Half-past-one !" she exclaimed in aston- 
ishment, ‘ and that wicked Val was to have 
met me long ago."’ 

“I've often met that cousin of yours at the 
Castle’ said Treherne, rising slowly, as if 
anwilling to put an end to their enjoyment. 
“* He seems a good sort of fellow." 

“* He is,” said Cyrilla, heartily. ‘A dear, 
good boy, but don’t let us talk of him. Do 

ou kaow that a sailor from the White Star is 
in Ssanpoole now?" 

“Yes, I know it. I suppose he is Sir 
Toomas’s tramp-card—and it will soon be 
played. Now, tell me the truth, Cyri',” 
speaking very slowly. ‘Shall I fly, or shall 
I stay and face it out? I place myself in 
your hands.” 

“Bay.” she said, resolutely, “I would 
rather they called you anything but a coward.” 

‘*Don't think of me. They may call mea 
murderer, a coward, anything they like! But 
you, Oyri'. 
the court, they will tell the old story of our 
love.” 

‘* And if they do!” lifting her head, proudly. 
“‘Is there anything to be ashamed of? No, 
Ra'ph, never stoop to concealment again. It 
has been so maddening,” drawing her breath 
quickly. 
worst,”’ 

In that moment he guessed, for the first 
time, how much she had suffered, and his 
beart swelled within his breast. 

**I could face anything for myself,” he said, 
quietly, as he took up a stone and dashed it 
into the sea, sending up a shower of spray in 
the face of a sunbeam. ‘I’m the most un- 
fortunate beggar under the sun. Why can't I 
die? I tried my best the other day.” 

* Oh, don’t!" cried Cyrilla, with a shiver. 
“If you talk like that I shall never sleep 

in.”’ 

‘*Would you care?” broke from him in. 
voluntarily ; bat the moment the words had 
escaped him he would have called them back 
if he could, for she hid her face in her hands. 

He knew that she loved him still, and his 
heart leapt in his breast; bat honour sealed 
his lips, as she shrank a little further off, and 
@ deep silence fell on them both, 

** Good-bye,” she said, faintly, 

**Won't you shake hands for the last 
time?” looking down into her face beseech- 
ingly. He saw a quiver pass over it as she 
held out her small white hand, but she said 
nothing as he took it in his and raised it to 
hie lips. ‘‘ Good-bye, my own lost love!'’ and 
then he stepped back and watched her slowly 
ascending the hill, standing bareheaded in the 
cold onl until she was hidden from sight 
behind some bushes. 

Then he called to Ponto, who was following 
her, barking loudly, picked up his gun, which 
he had thrown down on the grass when he 
first caught sight of her, and retraced hia 
steps up the oliff. 

es, he would stay and fight it out, and 
whatever his fute he could bear it better than 
this state of uncertainty. 

He would fight it ont, oh! so gladly, and 
brave the Baronet to do his worst. 

Let the charge come as soon as possible, he 
was ready and willing to meet it. Cyril loved 
him, Oyril knew him—and in spite of all he 
felt as if he trod on air! 


They will dreg your name into | 


‘Face it ont, and let us know the | 


Meanwhile, Lady Daocre's surprise had been 
great to fiad her cousin waiting for her still 
at the top of the hill. 

“Why didn’t you call me?” she said, 
hurriedly, as she took her plac> beside him. 
“I hope I haven't k»pt you waiting?" 

“Qaly for an hour and a half,” he said, 
coolly, as he sent the ponies off at a brisk 


pace. 

“Oh, Val! I never knew you were here. 
Why didn't you call me?” 

‘T saw you were go pleasantly engaged that 
I wouldn’t have interrupted you for the 
world,” casting a mischievous glance at her 
out of his sleepy eyes. 

She bius to the curls on her forehead, 
and was obliged to drop her handkerchief in 
order to have an excuse for stooping. 

“I was having a very serious conversation 
with an old friend.” 

‘Now I understand why Mr. Treherne does 
not come to Mountsorrel, and why Mount- 
sorrel is not invited to this fé e at the mine.” 

“What féte? I haven't heard a word about 
it,’ she asked, eagerly, anxious to change the 
subject. 

"Didn't he tell you about it? How very 
unkind! Yoa know, the men are so fond of 
him that they’ve made him their Captain, and 
they are to havea grand supper to celebrate 
the occasion with fireworks, and all that sort 
of thing.” 

‘* How very nice of Colonel Gordon!” 

‘Yes; bat it happens to be Treherne who 
does it all. The Castle's going, and so am I. 
Poor thing! you are out of it. Shall I ask 
him for a card?” 

“No, sir. I wouldn’t go for anything. How 
cold it would be! Even the sight of dear 
little Hilda Romer couldn't keep me warm.” 

‘Wasn't it cold work sitting down there 
' for an hour and a half?” he , maliciously. 

‘IT wasn’t there for an hour and » half,’’ 
| she said, indignantly ; “ and there wae no wind 
| atall. Bat do please hurry on Sir Thomas 
will wonder what has become of as.”’ 
| ‘He would wonder still more if he knew, I 





fancy,” said Val, with a smile; but the next 

moment he looked very grave. 
| He could not understand the position at all, 
; unless his cousin was a very different sort of 

girl to what he fancied her. 
It seemed so horridly like a clandestine 
; meeting between her and Treherne on the 
shore, he could fancy that she had a message 
from him at the post-office which would as- 
count for her sudden change of plans. 

He himself was evidently sent out of the 
way to Broadbent in order that she might go 
to the Three Fira alone; and yet her hazel 
eyes looked so frank and true, and she herself 
seemed as pure & daughter of Eve ac had ever 
bloomed into beauty on God's earth ! 

No, hang it all! he coulda't believe evil of 
her if he tried ! 

There was some mystery about the man 
which he could not fathom; but the world 
would come to an eni before Lady Dacre 
would stoop from her high estate to make a 
guilty assignation with a handsome adven- 
turer ! 

“Trust me, Val, and don’t tell,” she 
} ea as he helped her oui at her own 

oor. 

And he answered her with a nod and a 
smile, 

(To be continued.) 








Waar becomes of old shoes? The Shoe and 
Leather Reporter tella us that vast quantities 
are taken to mills, where they are ground into 
fine dust. To this is added about 40 per cent. 
of india-rubber, and the whole is then sub- 
jected to a pressure of 6,000 to 10.000 pounds 
per square foot, Toe substance is then 
coloured, and sold at some 50 per cent. 
below that of na leather. It is mani- 
featly a "mg substance, and it is wholly want- 
ing in fibre. 











Ix all evils which atmit « remedy, impa. 
tience should b avoiied, becauss it wastes 
that time and attention in complaints which 
if properly applied, might r>move the osuse, ' 

To jam yourself against your father’s back 
kick him black and blue from withers to hock. 
crowd him out of bed twice or thrica during 
the night, and to lie habitually across the 
middle of the bed, is the “‘sound sleep" of 
boyhood. 


en wedding ae ee follows; 
irst year, cotton we: ; Second year, 

welding; third year, lssther. wedding: ans 
year, wooden wedding; seventh year, woollen 
wedding; tenth year, tin wedding; twelfth 
year, silk and fiue-linen wedding; fifteenth 


ear, crystal wedding ; twentieth year, ching 
Wedding. twenty fifth 


wenty year, silver wedding; 
thirtie' ep pearl wedding; fortieth mo 
ruby wedding ; fiftieth year, golden wedding; 
seventy-fifth year, diamond wedding. 

I was recently sitting in Mark Twain's 
home in Hartford, says # writer in the New 
York Graphic, waiting for the humourist to 
return from his daily walk. Suddenly sounds 
of devotional singing came in through the 
open window from the direction of the outer 
conservatory. The singing was low, yet the 
sad tremor va the voice ager a to give it 

ial power. ‘You have quite a 
Grrotious! emecho,” I said to a member of 
the family who came in shortly afterward. 
“hat is not a domestie who is singing.” 
the answer. “Step to this window, 
the conservatory and see for yourself.” I did 
go, Tnoere, sitting alone on one of the rustic 
benches in the flower house, was a small, 
elderly lady. K-eping time with the first 
finger of her right hand, as if with a baton, 
she was slightly swaying her frail body as 

sony yet sweetly, Charles Wesley's 
hymn, ‘Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” and 
Sarah Flower Adams’ “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee.”’ Bat the singer was not a domestic. 
It was Harriet Beecher Stowe! There sat 
the once brilliant authoress like a child croon- 
ing a favourite air. 


Ay Emprnor’s Stupent Days —Daring his 
school career, the German Emperor was a 
model of the studious German youth. He 
took his place a3 @ common pupil in the public 
school at Cassel, and studied and played with 
the other scholars, At the final examination 
he was, indeed, only tenth in the list; but 
then he was two years younger than his mates, 
and was rightly considered to have done #0 
well that his tator wae immediately knighted. 
There is no cramming system in Germany ; 
he passed without aid or favour. At the 
University of Bonn I have sat on the same 
benches with him, and seen him with his 
little notebook writing down like a hard- 
worked reporter nearly all the professor 
uttered ia hie lectures on the great German 
authors, or on the genius of Shakespeare. Tae 
Prince wae also anxious to study subjects not 
just then ia the ee ae _— .~ 

fessor attended at his own apartmen I 
the professors the Prince was treated with 
an almost servile adulation, and he won their 
esteem and love. He had them all in tarn to 
dinner at his rooms in a villa which overhung 
the Rhine, with the honeysuckle, clematis, and 
Virginia creepers, reaching over and down the 
garden walls almost to the water’s edge. 

he Queen sent him out from England 4 
splerdid boat costing nearly two hundred 
pounds, bus he used it very litsie, and it gene- 
rally lay moored by the bank below his garden, 
idly rocking in the ripple of the Rhine. But 
he tcok part heartily in all the amusements 
common among German students, namely, 
beer-drinking, duelling, torchlight processions, 
carriage driving, bathing, and, in winter, 

. I do not think be ever fought a real 
duel, bat he mingled freely with the duellers, 
and in knelpen—drinking bouts—and torch- 
light serenades, sipping and sitting with the 
sippere of light German beer till late into the 
night, 
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THE SECRET WHICH 
PARTED THEM. 


—10:— 
OHAPTER XIII, 


Turrze was & cabinet photo of Lady Con- 
stance lying upon the tab’e, and by chance the 
eyes of the yo man rested on it, and he 
recognized the at once and raised it 


1 . 
on Who is this?” he queried with interest. 

“My mistress. Is she not beautiful ? 

“Oh! what shall I do, if anything has 
happened to her,” and she wrung her hands 

ether distractedly. . 

“Jf she forgot the time, and remained 
round the point when the tide turned, she has 
no chance of escape. 

“That is the first place the sea comes up, 
but before she could get round the coast to 
the steps, the other promontory beyond 
would be impassable. 

“ There is no hope for her, young and lovely 
as she is she will meet her fate to-night. My 

dear Lady Oonstance.” And tears 
rolled down the face of the speaker. 

“She may meet her fate to-night, my good 

al, as you say,’ he murmured, a strange 
light kindling in his eyes, “ bat it will not be 
death—or if so, then two will enter eternity 

her, she shall not go alone.” 

“I—I do not understand,” said the woman 
brokenly. 

“Do you mean that you will help her sir, 
and if so, how do you propose to do it?” 

“I will save her; have no fear, only come 
with me, and show me the quickest method of 
getting there.” 

Almost before he had spoken, the other had 
opened the French window down to the lawn, 
and was leading the way through the sweet 
scented flowers to a gate beyond, which led on 
to the beach, and sped along so quickly that he 
had some difficulty in overtaking her. 

“You lose no time,” he said with a smile, 

“No! every moment is an hour to her. 
Fancy what her feelings must be to find her. 
self alone, with the tide creeping up around 
her, and the knowledge that there is no escape, 
none whatever, and the dark coming on, too,’ 
and she ebivered. 

It was a terrible picture which Lady Con- 
stance's eervant drew, and a sensation of horror 

d over the young man’s mind, followed 
y & sudden revulsion of feeling. 

He thought how glad Constance would be 
to seehim. What a relief it would be to her 
to find heip at hand. 

m felt quite erultant that it would be his 


Pp. 

How glad he was that a chain of events had 
= -_ to this out of the way part of the 

rr. . 

It seemed as thongh it had been entirely to 
save Lady Constance from a watery grave. 

Surely fate was thus drawing them together, 
His warm Soathern blood leapt in his veins at 
the thought, and nerved him to the under- 


To some powerful swimmers there would 
have been bat little effort in she matter, but 
oni was nos an experé in the art, Suill, he 
— he ehould manage it, and hope led 


Had Mrs. Martin not been so much agitated, 
she would have told him that the tide beat 
around that point with great violence, but she 
was feverishly anxious to start him to the 


ae Round there, sir,” she said hurriedly, 

Think what she must be feeling at this very 
moment,” 

At that moment Lady Constance was not 
suffering at all, She was not even aware of 
her danger. 

The last red streak was dying in the Weet, 
the ean bad dropped like a ball of fire behind 


. denee purple cloud, and she was completing 
er sketch from memory, with no thought 


‘quicker and more safe, but he was attempt- 





beyond her desire to render it life-like and 
true to nature. 

Her whole mind was concentrated upon ber 
task, with no remembrance even of her troubles 
or of the rising of the tide, even though she 
h a weird tale from the fishermen’s 
wives, of a of happy lovers who had been 
too much a bed in their own heppiness to 
notice the sea, until too late. All that re- 
mained for them to do was to cheer one 
another to the end, which apparently they 
did, for death did not unioose their clasp, 
they were found when the water went down, 
by the fishermen at daybreak, still locked in 
one another's arms, 

Spurred on by the housekeeper, Leoni 
dashed off his coat and his boots, and plunged 
into the sea. 

It was a long time since he had attempted 
to swim, and he made bat slow progress. Still 
he struck out manfally, using all his strength | 
to battle against the tide which was rushing 
in with great force, 

Had he been acoustomed to the water he 
would have swam ont beyond the current, and 
escaped its violence, it would have been both 


ing to cut ronnd the jagged point, which even 
to omg expert swimmer would have been full of 
risk. 

And so he soon found. 

He had a hard atruggte to reach the point, 
then came the attempt to pass round it. 

A great wave caught him, carried him upon 
its surface almoat lost to view amid a cascade 
of foam and spray, and dashed him with 
ruthless fury against its hard and rugged 
surface, although mercifully for him he had 
passed by the sharpest part, to be flung 
against which woold have been killing work ; 
bat it was quite bad enough as it was, and 
every bone in his body felt shaken. 

Mrs. Martin, standing u the shore, 
uttered a piercing scream as she saw what she 
deemed his coming fate, and the fishermen's 
wives and cbildren came crowding out of the 
cottages to the shore—a group of excited 
sympathizers. 

And all stood gazing at Leoni and his fatile 
efforts to get beyond the danger which pro- 
mised to end all hope of rescue for Lady Son 
stance, 

As the women learnt her peril too, the 
tide of fecling became more intense. 

They were already attached to her, for she 
had been kind to them, and they expressed 
their sorrow freely by words, tears, and 
gesticulations, 

One, more practical than the rest, said bat 
little, but that little was to the point. 

She made a speaking trumpet of her hands 
and shouted to Leoni over and over again to 
strike out to sea, and having passed the rocks 
to let the tide carry him in. and not to exhaust 
himself by such efforts as he was making. 

Her words reached him, not all at once, but 
little by little, as she patiently continued 
them, calling loudly, distinctly, and in no 
feminine voice to him, with her sound, 
sensible advice, 

That woman probably saved the life of 
Leoni Angelo, and of Lady Constance, too. 

He comprehended her at length, and struck 
out to sea, thus escaping the danger which had 
threatened to overwhelm him. 

That cry of Lady Constance’s working 
housekeeper did not only arouse the fisher- 
men’s wives. 

It disturbed her ladyship also, even as she 
was sbsorbed in putting the last touches to 
her sketch. 

It came to her dimly, feebly, faintly, but 
certainly, carried by the evening breeze. 

She started and turned suddenly, with her 
brush in her hand, and gazing anxiously 
around, became aware of her own terrible 
situation. 

She looked to right of her—she looked to 
left of her, behind, and in front of her. 

Rough and rugged rocks on three sides, and 
the fourth sea. 


for the moment failed her, and she felt sick 
and faint as she recognised the fact that a 
lingering death was before her, and that she 
was alone—quite slone. 

She stood very still, regarding the qaict and 
peaceful scene, with only the somewhat angry 
wash of the advancing waves to disturb her. 

She sank upon her camp atool at length. 

The strength seemed to have Jeft her limbs. 

The picture, which had been so fall of 
interest only a few minutes before, seemed 
now so worthless and uselessa thing to lose 
her life for. 

She covered her face with her hands to try 
and shut out the world, and to think of death 
and the life to come. 

But the warm, young blood would not ba 
stagnated. 

At twenty Lady Constance had more sym- 


}pathy with life than death by far, with joy 


than with sorrow. 

And instead of the grim soythe-bearer her 
husband filled her thoughts—the man she had 
chosen from out the world as her mate, who 
she had loved with a loyal love, ay, and loved 
still; from whom she had been so cruelly 
parted by the demon of mistrust and jealousy,, 
which had taken possession of him with no 
jast cause whatever. 

She drewa pencil from her pocket, and 
writing upon & y of paper a few words of 
farewell, and of assurance of her innocence, 
and the sad news of her approaching end, she 
enclosed it inthe bottle which she bad brough& 
with fresh water for her painting. 

Having addressed it to her husband, to the 
care of bis solicitors, and corked it firmly, 
she committed it to the ocean in the bare hope 
that it might be found, and that he would 
learn from her dying assurance that she was 
inaocent. 

She felt calmer after she had done that. 

If only Clement could know that she had 
loved bim to the end, she thought that she 
could die happier. 

Anyway, die she must, There was no 
escape for her, unless the fishing boats should 
retarn before the tide was up. 

How fast it seemed to rise—more rapidly 


_| than she had ever known it do before, or so 


it appéared to her excited imagination—and 
how much more land the waves covered as 
they rolled monotonously in, one after 
another, than she had ever noticed that they 
did before. 

Bie fell into a dreamy state. 

Her thoughts passed to Stella and Viscount 
Venwood, and a prayer for their happiness 
was formed by her brain, althongh no words 
passed her lips, but for the most part her. 
senses were benumbed and dreamy. 

It was such a strange, unexpected, and 
awful thing which was about to happen to 
her. 

Living, moving, thinking now, with all her 
pulses beating fall and strong, it was an 
awesome thought that in one short hour the 
land on which she stood would be immersed, 
and she, a thing of life, no more, but just a 
pale, mindless body, cast hither and thither 
at the pleasure of the ocean—a weird and 
solemn sort of flotsam and jetsam to be found 
by the fishermen at daybreak. 

She thought of it witha dall pity for her 
own fate, knowing that there was nothing she 
could do to help herself. 

If she screamed there was the bare poaei- 
bility that she might be heard, but she hardly 
thought 20, for the wind was blowing the 
other way, or she could not have heard that 
cry beyond the rocky point. 

And if those few poor women knew that 
she was there, it was too late for them to 
render her assistance, for she had heard of 
the current at that spot, and how dangerous 
it was to try and pase there. L 

She knew well that every man and boat 
was out at sea. 

Her eyes sought the horizon. 

Not a sail was now in sight. 





Brave woman though she was, her heart 


| Those Leoni had seen had passed away 
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from view,and had left the sea in dreamy 
vapour. 

No; she gave herself up to the inevitable, 
There was no hope—none whatever. 

Stay! What was that? 

A sound came to her. 

Her sweet face was turned towards it. 
liatened intently. 

The women were.round the rocky head. 

The murmar of human voices came to ‘her 
— faint muemaor, breaking the painfal 
silence which was straining ber nerves to a 
«carcely bearable pitch. 

Somethigg londer—she could:not tell what. 

It was the practical woman.shonting her 
advice to Leoni. 

Suddenly the eyes of Lady Conatance -fell 
upon some object in the water among the 
white foam, 

Tt was black, 

She thought it must be a dog, and that the 
fishermen’s wives must have sent her some 
message by the faithful creature. 

There was a retriever—a residett.in that 
cluster of cottages—who was.a friend to all, 
although he only owned one master. 

Perhaps they bad made him understand 
her danger; bat if so, what could the poor 
fellow do? 

Nothing—absolutely nothing, and she knew 
it 


She 


Siill, she longed’ for the arrival of the dog. 
Even his sympathy and companionship would, 
ahe felt, be acceptable in the dark hour which 
hed closed in upon her. 

Heavens! the dog had a 


Bat—mercifal 
human face ! 

Yes; she wag sure of ‘it. 

She saw it as its owner was lifted ona 
tising wave, and ehe also saw him dashed 
@gainst the rock with oruel violence. 

Then he was drawn back by the tide, and, 
she thought; sucked under, 

Bat no! He was borne upon its crest 
egein—the dark head in the whrte froth and 
form—only to be washed back to the rock, 

Lady Constance grew paler and paler. 

She thought his last moment Had come, 

An hysterical sob arose in her throst. Her 
bius eyes grew fixed and strained with 
horror. 

One more wash of the wave, and she felt 
that all would'be over in this world for the 
— fellow who was risking his life for 

ers. 

She could not see the end ! 

She raised both her hands and-covered her 


oyes with a sudden and distracted movement, | 


while a prayer for his soul rang from her 
pure lips to-the Precence of the All’ Mercifal 
—and who cun doubs that it was beard ? 


CHAPTER XIV, 


Tat voice agein'! 

Trembling, with sach fear for that other, 
onkiewn, and a-stranger though he was, 
which! she‘had néver felt for herssif, she drew 
down hér hands and loked once mere, 

Postead of the lifeléss corpse whibh she ex- 
petted’'to ste drifring simledsly about, the 
dark head was struggling oat ‘to sea. ‘He was 
eridedtly stotmming. 

A rush of gladnees drove through her heart, 

The thought that a life was in danger from 
“~tryitig to save her, cnmanned Lady Constance, 
if such an expresefon may be used in speaking 
ot'one' of the getitler sex. 

The dark hewd turned the swimmer swam 
to the left, then turned #pnin, and flinging 


Mimeelf upon his back to rest, followed the | 


etivite of the woman, and let ‘the tide oarry 
Him to the shore, 

Laidy Constance watched hid advance with 
feverish anxiety. 

Tt seeméd so strange to feel hope once more 
purging in her mind. 

To know that she would at aby rate not die 
alone, that human help and human sympathy 
were at hand. And a sensation of curiosity 


as to who the brave fellow coald be who was. 
thus coming to her assistance took:possession 
of her. When he reached the shore, feeble 
and exhausted, it waa her soft hand which 
helped him ont of; the: water, and its touch 
filled him with new life. 

She recognized him at once. 

‘* Again you have'been «friend to me,” she 
snid-with feeling, as he etood before her dripp- 
ing, his breath coming with effort andlaboar, 
‘bat & bright smile lighting ap-his face. ‘So, 
you have come.to try.and save me, and I fear 
you have had a rough time of it. ‘They should 
have told you about the earrent atthat corner. 

‘‘Tt was most thoughtlesmof them not to do 
s0,.and might. have egst you your life. How 
glad Tam that you are aafe,” 

‘And how thankfal J shall be-when I get 
you safe home,” hereturned cheerfally. 

“IT hopegou hae! not enffered:mack here 
alone; is it mot serange ‘that we two shonld 
thus meet again? it mast-be the hand of fate, 
and I thank God that I came when Idid. A 
few hours henee I mighé:have: been too late.”’ 

‘‘ Ah! indeed, too tate to have helped me, 
and even as it is I feel that it is a shame that 
you should riek yourself foma perfect. stranger.” 

“T cannot realize that’ you are that, Lady 
Constance, our j made me 
feel as though I had found a friend in you, 
and I am thankfol to be here with you in 
your hour of peril.” 

‘You certainly have. been a friend. in need 
to me,” she replied softly, **and I hope I never 
shall forget towbe My life is nota 
valuable one, but I thank you for it; the 
prospect of death is soareely ever really ac- 
ceptable I fancy.” 

“« No, there is a latent fear of the uncertain 
| future in every mind, who: knows; when we 
; have shoffled off this:mortab coil what dreams 

may come, as Shakespeare has it, but’ we had 
better kéep conversation’until laser. I hope 
we shall enjoy many-s “cospichat in this 
» beautifal ‘bay, Constance, bot we must 
| keep a better look out on the tide than you 
have done,” he ended with a smile. 
“Yes! traly. Iam more than sorry about 
it, I forgot everything, I was so-absorbed in 
| my sketch,” 
‘Ip has early cost you your life. Iam 





| going to ask you one favour Lady Constance,” | 
| ‘*$ should be # charlif I could refuse you | 


aught,” she returned, withemotion. ‘I shall 
| never forget what I. owe yoo-—” 

She paused, not knowmg his name. 

‘Lam Leoni» ‘Angelo, the i artist, 
whose pictures have been spoken of:in the 
Exhibition,” he said, filling, wp the ‘gap. 
** You may have read-or heard of them."’ 
| “I have, indeed,” shevanswered, with 
| warmth. 
| “Then there is a bondof union and sym. 
betweenus. Weare both artists,” 

‘\] em so inva very buntble way.” 
‘“‘ Humble,-with a pietare im the Acaderty ?” 
' he Jaughed. 
| “Abt bat Ddomot wish:to identify myself 
with that, except when it will ogaim me 
orders.” 
see. That was why you did not ‘give 
your name quite correctly."’ 
“It was,” she scknowledged, “but ithey 
were-at cross porposes."”” 
She had merély “sent im chor ‘trae «mame 
without her title, while’he imagined Vivian 
| to be an assomed name, and believed her‘ still 
to be Lady Constance Caithness, 

‘Well, my prayer is thet -you'will never 
set up your easel again in a: place: of danger, 
| unless some second person is .with’you‘to 
; remind you of the flight of tiaie. You see, I 
might not be here at just’ the ‘right, moment 
again, and——" 

He broke off suddenly, 

“Tocannot bear to think of your dager,” 
he said, holding her hand in both his own. 
‘Tl cannot endure tosce a lady suffer, yetit is 
my misfortane to see you do'so, I left you in 
pain and meet you'again ina worse plight, Is 
your unole quite well, Lady Constance? ” 
|” “Qaite; and now you look°eold. Hew I 


“T 








——— 
—— 


wish I had some brandy to offer yon, 
stay—if you do not its it, Yhavs whad = 
take the same effect upom you—some eqy 4, 
cologne,” and site prodaced a pretty raby ayen} 
bottle from her pocket, and continued,— 

“It is horribly nasty, I admit, bat it yy) 
revive you.” 

“Then I will take it by all means, I am 
only waiting to recover @ little before Starting 
for your home,” and raising the botile to hi; 
lips he drank the scent at her:bidding, 

‘* Lam afraid you mast have been 'much har 
coming,” she said, compassionately, ‘Qh, 
I shall never forget seeing you dashed again;; 
that rock. I thought you.woula Certainly 
have been killed." 

‘And woald you have ‘ grieved for me?” 
he asked, with a trembleimhis-voice, 

‘t. ¥ow need: not inguize. oWhen- you were 

‘ho saveyme L ahouldhave felt that I 


eoming 
had killed you. I am so thankful itis no worse, 


It:looked as though there was-no hope with all 
those jagged points about.” 

‘“ Fortanately for me I had:passed them, 
and it was against a flat portion of rock which 
I was so. bumped! I[admitiit was:not plea. 
sant, bat still 1am thankfal to be here to tell 
— Will you give me the promize I ask 

or?” 

‘‘ Certainly... You have ‘the: right to the 
favour," she-aaswered, ‘brightly, ‘‘ since bat 
for you I), could never have hoped to paint 
another picture.” 

‘Ah! that sketch! .I am going to ask 
—— that thrown into the bargain,” he 
said. 

‘The sketch?  Gladly would J, bui 
the sea will sake possession: df ¢hat.” 

‘“Nobif Lean help.it. Ifitsdaaniae it shall 
aon: a chance,” and -he owalked to the 
easel. 

“ Not-aniartist ?”’ hecmupmatred. ‘ Why, 
this sea piece de exquisite lishe>'dir tints and 
vapour float over the canwas. QOnevould cuich 


, the rays from thatsetting-san, and sec through 


the translucent water. This 4s a tressore! 
How high will the:tide rise?” 
. Constance shewéed him, and he 
smiled. 
He laid the easel against one of they rookr, 
and having mounted to the top of it-serambled 
toa ledge beyond, and having done that he 


‘made a further ascent to a.crack, into which 


he slid the picture, and looked down at her 
with @ arhile, 

“Neither sun nor wind, tide nor rain can 
reach that,’’ he said, and let himself down as 
he had come. 

“ And now: your ‘eau de C ” has re- 
vived me wonderfdlly, are you ready to make 
& Start?” d 

‘Quite, but Iam so \torry to have to give 
you 80 much trouble,” she murmured regret- 


fally. 

‘‘ Trouble!” he repeated, ‘iit-does not seem 
that to me.” 

“ And suppose you cannot manage it?” she 
asked. 

** We should die together, for myself Ishoul 
have no-keen regret. It is better to leave this 
world happily, than to exist in it miserably,and 
so far I have little tolive for. Iam alone new 
tlae?. I-have lost my mother, You dear Lady 
Constance, would not be worse off than if I had 


mot come. to you, and Ixamshankfal to bave 


met-you again. I havethought of you so very 
often since I saw you last. But have 20 
fear, Lehall save you. I cannot boast that I 
ans ® good swimmer, but with each an object 
in view Ihave no idea of failure, only do not 
trammel my arme. I hawe only to-look into 
your face to feel sure you are brave, be calm 
also, and ail willbe well, 

“ Qamnot you ‘held on to this leather belt 
around my waist ? it is strong, and will sup- 
port. you.” x 

‘ [gilbgive you as littletrouble as possible, 
she said, gently, as they walked into she water 


Bide by side. 


“ Remember,” she eontianed, as she olasped 
his hand, “that if ‘you find:you cannot eave 
both yourself and me, you must'let me go. 
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“oN ever!” he exclaimed, fervently, and took 
his first stroke out to sea, this time keeping 
well away from the headland where he had so 
nearly lost his life. : 

He was a feeble swimmer, and was far more, 
port than he — to ba, but he ———— 

an Conatanee kept 

a aii ‘she could in the task 
Pafore him, not “hir his efforts by one 
foolish acty the watchers saw them 


oct to wormes on 
beach, ‘ - 
The lad who had- Leoni from Lilan- 


en bad tied his pony toa tree and was 
feces ready to help, for.a few words 
had explained all to him; and he and the 
practical waded ant*breast high into 
¢ho sea te-assist 08s h-was 80 


visibly ebbi that th he might 
i oe ee eraser 
and ¢ ab 6 . 

burthen. am 


her young-mistress to take some. ‘ 

She put her mouth to the glass and did as 
she was requested, then with one of her taper 
fingers she wetted Leoni’s blue lips and pressed 
the reviving spirit between them, rubbing the 
rest upon his brow, behind his ears, and into 
the palms of his hands. 

Bat finding that he did not stir, she .en- 
treated them to carry him to her house, whieh 
their ready arms soon did, and it was not fong 

ore Leoni was in bed, - in ‘hot 
blankets, and smiling up into the faces of the 
‘kind nurses who were bending anxiously over. 
him, Lady Constanos Vivian, and her working 
housekeeper, Mrs, Martin. 


CHAPTER XY. 


“Cows! that's better)” said Mrs, Martin, 
‘if I didn’t think you had given us the slipa 
few minutes ago; butnow yon have taken a 
turn, you'll be all right. I have warmed some 
bovril for you, it- wilt do youmore good than 
a. stimnlant.. I will sun to. the;kitchen and 
fetch it, Toumonrow you will be quite yourself 


Again.’ 
Leoni smiled faintly. He did not contradict | 
‘her, but. he knew better, ,and is was # goad 







many $o-morrows before; sable tomo 
Tho lad, atior: being. tedvand dried, -had 
driven to, Llanrocken $0.drder the doctar.ta go 
Reperer is fay Tact gee ge 
(Gary ce at Let r 4. time. | 
Leoni had vad tatacnali jacies 


when at, the rock at... 
jst cen other medal could eave 


a doctor. ‘wpon, heAting side story com. 
ssened hia aang ad, Mime wo 

, Saying Bow great a wonde' was that 
he “oabtien ihe -retene “ae “Tnttty ‘Corstanee 


bgt adie: Bs trust tate Gotte, | 
Bat ? ad eee ee 1 
The pletaure had "been above ithe pain, he 
‘said, and Agthe movella bout hie room waiting 


‘upon “Hind, 1 aa Re Bm ile 
Ahowed or ne those a" alvtti, patter, 
__ Her matte ‘nende tapt htm fot wry snffer- 


to'say HeonT had never noticed B 

“Conetaries'e-wed ving. a4 

Tt war en‘ee ar “one, that’ being 
8 fanoyot Ovlonet Viviatt'sy atid the-diamond 
Page whith the wore “text to “it, well-nigh’ hid 
Fine. too large-for her finger, and “pressed, 
“own bya gipeys band-which ‘had also «been, 
given her by tier trasband, “ to’'keep the-other 


‘ 


on,” as he had laughingly remarked about the 






igtance, bisvwords a 





engagement hoop. And all this time Leoni | herself than to him, he thought, and he did 


was learning to love her more and more. 

It was scarcely likely that she would name 
Colonel Vivian to him, seeing ‘that he had 
deserted her,.and moreover Lady Constance 
‘never dreamed thather visitor knew ber real 


notwithstanding all 

her gratitade-and friendliness, which kept his 
love in-oheck, aud unspoken, 

of ence he told her 

and renew their 

picture in the 

at the critical 







was Oneand the Same per- 


od } son. mn 
And he laid bareto-her w knew of hig 


own history, beg¢img hemto im to fill ap 
the links of the chain of evidence, and to 
aasigt bim to establish the fact of his mother’s 
m 

beir of ‘hi 


— might be accepted «asthe 
kinsman, with a fixed pesition in 


society. 
This assured to*him, heélt he might:lay 


bis‘love at the feetot” Constance as a 
suitable mate for a now, as an 
artist, ale n his brash for a 


living, he feared that she might not deem him 


80, 

Lady Constance’ was listening with 
interest to his story, and she lifted her eyes to 
the sketch of Leoni’s mother. 

“ow ‘small the: world:is, after al,” she 
said, “ who-could have belicvedthat the son of 
my dear:mother'’s much loved -companion 
e@hould live to'xepay ber gentleness to iber 
@aughter, as you have done tome-Mr. Angela. 

“T was still young when my motkherdied, 
but I can well remember .bowsher;name ever 
made her sad. And over aad over again she 
told me that Signorina. Angelo was a very 
weet woman, and had‘one of the finest 
Characters she had ever mbt with, free from 
all taint of selfishess or of the world—ancon- 
ventional, but innocent.” 

“ You have word ted-my-mother traly,” 
‘Murntared Tiéoni feeling, “how I wish 
you bad ‘knovwn~ her, and*1, Lady*Cuithness, 
‘who was Bo gobd'to her, it woult! have beens | 
real bond of union between us, 

“« Certainly, but-we have plenty without. Oar) 
pitenits wets sinters’ friends; and I owe you 
my life. ‘We tre sodroély likely t6 loze sight of 
ofie another, of to quurtel, do-you think #0, 
Mr. Angelo?” 

(-*E think “you-dre*an angel,” he replied 
fervently, ‘and that no man calling ‘hinaself 
@ man, could do aught bus love:and» worship 


cyoay and think/y ow all which istrac aud)noble 
‘vasweren.’' 


There was a tremor in hig.:veiee whieh 


omight owellshaveibetrayed his sdcret to.a less 


pre-occupied mind, ibut to shat of Lady Oon- 
{t® point, to her 

husband and his conduct, not to Leoni. 
‘sefpe: beatsef mén make mistakes,” sha 


replied swith ‘brightened: colour, ‘and are-led 


away: 
29hd° unkind, peaple should never judge too 


ssome unoheckéed: fault, to be orael 


hastily upon any subject.” 
* + is ‘sennd wisdom,” -he. retazned 


comiling' at‘her, ‘bat mo man .in bis senses 


would venture:to jadgs you, Lady Constance,” 
“Ab bon odo mos .mow, bot.I thought 
you did ; peaple scent to be epnversant 


swith »so.:mugh, and: to>fillia the gaps where 
(their kno ils.” 


wiedge: 
She spoke sadly,-anddreamily tather to 


not comprehend her words. 
“ orgy - could think ill of you,” he said 
‘warmly, a3 ask but one thing, dct me settle 


‘ Bhe la @ little nervously, 

“r I am a better man than you just 

mow, \eheizesurned with a kindly smile. 

‘*T couléprotect you evennow,” he answered 
“gee Lhavemepilost all power,” and he raised 
& metal vasewhich atood upon the table and 
crashed. it ia‘hia € tight hand. 

“IT ‘have still the power to shield you,"-he 

eontinued-exultantly. ‘Have I not?” 


% ‘“Dhereare same enemies,” sho murmured, 
. 8 


against wi dearest friends can me 

maedtnihagia What badanseee 
‘ vase 

Aaeaaiah ion teribvapell a eanngh 

eal was thoughtless, I hope you 
@id notwalasit-very mach, I will fill its place 
for you with a trae Koman one, which was 
fiabed ont of the Tiver and hasbeen in our 
family for ages, and for my sius I-will-have 
what I have iojared made right-again, 

“There is no need,” she replied, “the 
account between us is largely in your favour, 
but:some day I live ia hope‘that 1 may render 
you a real service in retnrn. 

* You know I would if I found it possible, do 
you mes?” 

“T believe you areas true ag tried steel,” 
he replied with warmth,” and some day I may 
yet.ask more from you than you oare to do, 
who knows!’ he paused and locked at her. 

Biven then there was no comprehension of his 
veal meaning, no echo to the ring of love in 
his words. 

_ The kindly face was turned to him with 
interest. 

“You may trust to my gratitude to respond 
to a large demand,’ she said, ‘and now I 
must tax my memory to see whether I can 
remember. anything about your mother 
which will help you. What do you want to 
ascertain ?'’ 

‘* When‘she married, and whom,” he replied 
eagerly. “I. have -heard it whispered that 
there was no. manriage at all, and Ihave beep 
toldiof three men,who were all supposed to be 
her suitors." 

‘Have you?’’ she returned in: surprise, 
‘“‘¢then you. know more -abent it than I do. 

‘‘My mother spoke of, one love; andia very 
misexable one it was, but she felt. eure what it 
would nevertheless be. the love of her Jife.’’ 

“Cam you tell me which of the, thnee it 
was?’ he inquired with interest. 

‘‘Which three? I have, told; you.I.never 
knew of hut one.”’ 

‘The genemen were nanred, Mr, Ringwood, 
Bir Roger Chet wynd,-add.Viseouns Venwogd.” 

Lady Constance stanted; and blushed hotly. 

“I )see you xemenaber the mamee,” .cptd 
Leoni. 

‘+ Yea! I know Visconnt Venwood,ihe is. 
friend of mine, but he is younger than 
yourself, and could/never have: known) your 
mother, 

‘“* No, bat the: king never: diea,”’, aivuck in 
Leoni, ‘where was a! Viscount Venwood before 
this one, he must haves fatser.” 

‘“Jasd s0,ibat your own, words Iprove that 
he is not your father. .Xattell me your mother 
‘hea: died .lasely, Visconnt .Veawood's. sire is 
Lord Dosglad, and bis wife: is,the mother of 
alkbis. children. She ds/still alive and oom- 
paratively young. It is useless, tolookithese 
to help you ont/of the shadowe, what, !beqame 
of the other two gentlemen you mentioned?” 

* Sir Roger: became ahgambler, I-hear. I 
do not fancy he was my mother’s=hushand, 
she apoke.of. heradlf 48-8 widow always. No, 
‘it/nmaustshave been one ef the otner two. Mr. 
Ringwood idied very yourg—andi—no, ‘laady 
Conatance, Viscount Venwoed, csngot be either 
ofthe gentlemen you know, for if the report ba 
true he shot himself, did: you ever heax.it) men- 
tioned:in théefawmily?” 

“* Never! sHow. vary: shocking, why did be 
do se terrible & a” 

“Ab! I know no-mone, and .cannos answer 
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LEONI WaS A FEEBLE SWIMMER, BUT CONSTANCE BELPED HIM ALL SHE COULD |] 


for the truth of even so much as that. Still, 
I feel sure that my mother did marry, and it 
is of utmost importance to me to find out 
whose wife she was, I want nothing of the 
family, nothing at all. If they were ashamed 
to own my mother, they certainly would not 
care to recognize me; yet for my own cake I 
mast find out who and what Iam. If) ou know 
the Venwoods you will not mind trying to 
sscertain for me whether any member of the 
family ever married a Miss Angelo, will 
you?” 

Again that vivid flash overspread the sweet, 
proud face. 

* Mr. Angelo,’ she said, “I have given up 
she world, and have become a sort of recluse. 
With the world I have given up my friends. 
There are urgent reasons why I do not wish 
any of my former acquaintances to know of 
my whereabouts. I am best and happiest 
alone, by far. 

* your utmost $o find out this secret for 
yourself, 

‘*T have very strong reasons for not wishing 
to see the Dooglas family ; but if you cannot 
do without it, I owe you too mach to say no to 
you, and I will do my beet to find out from 
them what you desire to know.” 

There was a strange suppressed excitement 
in ber manner which chained his attention. 

His fine, dark eyes rested upon her with 
gentle enquiry. 

a. leant forward and laid his hand upon 
B. 

There wasa world of tenderness in his look 
and tone. 

“* Constance,” he said, with energy, ‘* is this 
Viscount Yenwood the man who has made you 
sad? who bas caused you to think my sex 
cruel and unkind, if so let me deal with him, 
md we to let me shield you—do listen to 
me 'y Constance.” 

“* Hash!” she replied, growing very pale. 
* You do rot know what jou are saying, notin 
the least ; no one can shield me from him who 
misjadges me. I entreat you not to pursue 





the subject any farther, it only gives me pain, 
I do not desire to meet the Viscount, but he 
has never swid or done anything against me, 
bejieve me and I should be sorry you did him 
the injustice to think so,” she added, with 
warmth. 

Nearer her he bent, his face was full of a 
strange, wistfal sorrow. 

“You love him,” he whispered, scarcely 
above his breath, “I see it!” and a deep, 
drawn sigh escaped his lips. 

Lady Constance saw none of the signs of 
his di:tress, bat his words angered her. 

“If we are to be friends,” she said, “ you 
must keep such speeches to yourself. How 
could you venture to suggest such a thing? it 
is an insult. 

“Viscount Venwood is no more to me than 
you are. You are both my friends in whom I 
am interested; but he ia nothing more, and 
never will be, so do not let us mention his name 


Leoni saw that his hostess was really 
annoyed, 

Her words stung him. 

She had told him that the Viscount was no 
more to her than he was, with scornful and 
angry accents, 

He loved her with all his nature, and was he 
indeed less than nothing to her? 

He drooped his head in sorrow and mental 


pain. 

Bhe little dreamed what was passing in his 
mind, but she saw that she had grieved him, 
and was sorry, for he had been very good to 
her, and had nearly given up his life for 
h 


ers. 

She felt vexed with herself that she had 
been betrayed by her wounded feelings into 
ans«ering him as she had done. 

She held out her hand to him with a emile. 

» My friend,” she said, ‘you will scarcely 
think a sweet temper among my virtues, but 
you will pardon my crossnese, I did .ot mean 
to wound you, believe me.” 





He held her hand and looked at her with 
gratitude. 

“Your words are like water to the desert 
traveller,” he murmured, ‘‘ Constance speak 
like that to me again and I will bless you,” and 
he lifted the hand he held to his lips andkissed 


it. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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eighty-two pastors, without distinction of sect; 
sermons, tracts and were given out 
additionally. The tors’ aid fund was 
started because Mrs. Spurgeon in distributing 
books am © Lrrgpuanat with such Aegan 
erty. openly avows her pur, 

pend some of the fund to the helping of 
clergymen’s wives and daughters to “ pret 
ry x ath in the way of millinery and 
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["' SIR LOCKE, BE PLEASED TO BELEASE PHYLLIS!’’ SAID A COLD, CLEAB VOICE ABUVE UB.) 


NOVELETTE.) 
AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 
ouaeran I. 


Sm Locxz and my Lady Lister were com- 
ing home after an ubsence of ten years, and 
our quiet village was all astir with cxcite- 
ment, Arches kad been made from the 
station to the hali, flags waved and bells rang 
out merrily; everybody wore scme little 
piece of new finery, and a nosegay of brilliant 
colours; as for me, I felt quite proud of the 
pretty lilac gown moiher had bought me, and 
ag still of my cherry ribbon, a present 

om Stephen Clarke, my sweetheart. 

Mother and I stood at the parlour window, 
watching for the first glim pee of the carriage, 
whilst father leaned over the park gates 
talking to acme old friends. 

Time out of mind a Bolton had been lodge- 
keeper to the Lister's, and ] think ec metimes 
father grieved that he had no gon to whom 
the ‘ fice conld fall, But he comforted him- 
self by saying to mother, “ Never mind, old 
Woman, prhaps they'll give the place to 
Stephen, when we're gone; Phyllis could 
manage that! Goodness Jass! how fine ye'd 
be with Stephen head-keeper and ye lodge. 
keeper. It would be easy to save money then.” 

I was only seventeen then, and when 
Btephen begged we should be married right 
off, father said,— 

‘Noa, noa lad, let t’ lass have some plea- 
sure in her youth; she doan’t le:ve this aoe 
=, for two year to come. She's on’y a baby 


And though Stephen was eager and did his 
best to coax father to his way of thinking, he 
could not move him, 

Now, as mother and I stood at the window, 
scarce Caring to sit down, lest we should 
spoil our fice frocks, Stephen came across the 
Park, and I ran out to meet him. 





| has changed. 





-_— 


\ 


“ You'll be late,” I said, looking up at his 
handsome, grave face. ‘ You ought to have | 
joined the procession twenty minutes since.” 

“I know, Phyllis dear; but I'll make up 
for it scon. I couldn’t go without a sight o’ 
your face lass ; how bright you look and what 
colour you’ve got! Now give me a flower 
for my button hole, and I'll be off.” 

I gathered a great purple pansy and pinned 
it in his coat, standing on tip-toe to do it; 
then he stooped his tall head and kissed me as 
calmly, as though no one could see, and strode 
away through the big gates which father 
opened for him. 

He could not have been away twenty 
minutes before we hard loud sboute and 
cheering. 

** They're come, Phyllis,”” eaid mother, and 
ran outside I following. I was very proud of 


mother that day, she looked so pretty and ; 


comfortable in ber plum-coloured gown, and 
nest cap; I thought then, and I tbink now, 
there was never such a loving, womanly 
woman a8 my mother. 

Her rosy cheeks had grown a little pale 
with excitement, her soft daik eyes were all 
aglow. I put my arm about her saying, — 

“How pretty you are, dear,” and she 
laughed and blushed like any ,irl. 

“They'll be bere soon,” she said the next 
moment, “ I'm wonderivg Phyl, if my lady 
She was a rare; bandsome, 
ene, ten years agone, poor lady!"* and she 





si,bed sym pathetically. 

I said nothing, asked no questions, the 
story was not unknown to me; there were ; 
many gossips in Wentworth, and I had 
learned all there was to learn about Sir Locke 
and my lady, quite without my mother's ; 
assistance; when I had ventured to ack her 
any question about the lord of the manor sbe ,; 
had always said it was not secmly to talk of ; 
our betters without respect. 

Yet I knew thut twelve years ago Sir Locke ; 
Lister had married a beautifal lady named 
Judith Vernon—folks suid because she was - 


rich; she was only eighteen then, and bad 
been engaged to Cuptain Grey Heatherleigh, 


; who had a nice place five miles from Went- 


worth; but in some way the lovers were 
parted, snd Mr. Vernon, who thought more of 
a title than hie daughter's happiness, had 
married her to Sir Locke, whilst her poor 
heart was still sore with the belief that the 
Captaia had been untrue. 


ecple said she had been very proud and , 


cold to the gentry, very good to the poor; and 
it was said too, that Sir Lucke did not treat 
ber well. 

Then ber baby came, and sbe grew happier, 
bot trouble seemed to follow her. The 
baby died before it was nine munths old ; 
some said Sir Locke was not guiltless of ita 
death, that in a drunken frenk he hed tossed 
it high lavghing londly at ite ecreams, and 
that at last, missing bie catch, he had allowed 
the poor mite to fall to the ground. 

Nothing was ever provea; my lady was 
silent, the ductor discreet, but from that day 
she was @ charged woman, and shortly after 
she went abroad with her husband in search 
of health. 

That was ten years ago, and I bad no 
remembrance of my lady’s face, nothing but 
a dreamy recollection of a beautiful wi. man, 
richly dreseed, who had sissed me and cried 
a little over me. When I asked Stephen why 
she bad remained 20 long from England, he 
answered : 

** Because Sir Locke is a brute, he spent all 
her father’s fortune, in less than two years, 
and then was obliged to go abrosd, and live 
cheap ; now, my ludy bas just o-me into seme 
more money, 80 they've msde for hone. I 
guess none o’ us will love the master too well,” 

I thought of all these things as I stood close 
to the lodge gates, and I felt such pity for 
Lady Lister that I was hardly vonecious of 
the shouts which came nearer aud nearer 
still, or the low rumble of carriage wheels 
until mother toached my arm, and suid,— 

“Lass, art dreaming? Look! hexe they 
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— and in a moment father had flung 
e the gates, and, followed by a great crowd, 


Sir Locke was bawing and smiling in e 
pe ered ; my 


I > 1. 


f : suddably turned Sal 


It was quite coloutiess, wad; 
= ‘im spite ef) its seoem andl pride, itm 


The great baewneyes tooked out-at- 
under level ‘brows, the beautifal. 
detity suited, aed ab} ehebne \aaie 
Tone said something to Sir eo 
erga, mg - 

~ . nt 


trembling and ‘& 


' at-all, bat 


point @frossing the Channel mine 


> 


1 go despairi hat I cried ont,— 


that I want a maid. Just as we were @ on sili Pe and looked into my eyes 60 sadly, 


and!I ave had no time to engage 
Wottla:yoa be willing to come to th aa 


Bp mgiesrs said, “I 


an ep meer tena” 


ym ton me - 


Me Fe 


say,— 

: He’s at it agin. I misdoubt bat he'll | 
make ducks and drakes o’ my lady’s money, 
as he did afore,” 

I thonght a great deal of Eady Lister that 
night as I lay in my own little room, and 
‘wondered what she could possibly have to say 
to me—to me, little Phyllis Bolton, who at a 
distance: alzeady-worshipped her for ber beauty 
‘and her kindness. 

At breakfast the next morning mother | 
#aid,— 

“ I'm wondering why my lady picked’ ‘Phyl ° 
out from: all the.rest;-and what ivds she wants 
“of her. Phyl, my dear, don’ slew year head ‘be 
turned by a@ great lady'smotice 

‘*Now, mother,” said my abana smiling 
Over'at me,’ “ leave.’ obild aloan, 0’ course 
her ladyship has an eyé for abit o” prevtiness ; 
and p’raps she wants the child abont her. 
She's: a -eplendid' women, ain't she, Phyl? 
My oo what pair her andthe Captain 
made!’ 


wonld ba 
said «mother, prudently, and 
spoke of other-shinge. 
I went about the house-all: that ‘ 

dike ene-in a ‘dream ; and when nry work was | 
Gnished mother sent mie ‘to put! ona clean 
ootton-gown, beosuse she’ssid there ‘was no 
—— my lady’ wotild come. 

‘gare enough I “had. ‘hardly ‘finished 


i : Peet ne wail 
wmanddled; amd I hes he pab@ener, 


peter in. ee 
ik cateik Masini anes 
Freecom Ah, 


1 Rigas # —¥ btn) 
oa agg HE partageg | aie 


rf 


on hs an ven if 
ia ag 
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> 5m t Phyl, what will your tastier 


say to pd new plan?” 
Father felt flattered for my sake, and said 
it would be a good thing for me, though he 
shonid’ miss: fos about the house ; but, lags,” 
he added, “you'll learn summat up at the 
house, a8 you never could here; and, mabe, 
it'll etamd you in good stead one o' these d 
I'm’ bata rougtt sort 6” man, and your mo E. 
| God ‘biees “her, is' like ‘s Indy: ® side o* me. 
You learn to bedoike her: Phyl!” 
Btephen’ was “*harderto-move, but at last-he 
gave in ;' bat’ I saw he was not pleased Tor me | L: 
to go and I was sorry. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Tx @ week ‘my duties ‘were easy to ‘me. 
My lady proved the most kiid and’ patient’ 
‘mistress instructing me in all things, treating 
‘me-with' such teiderness—sath that! 
I found it an easy thing to love her ‘with'-all 


| 


4 


™ 
Bie wae eosioas ta0' to’ improve ‘my poor: 
‘stock of knowledge, ‘and * herself ‘ snperin-: 
watery ied te 

ve learned. ‘binee’ Beephen objected : 
thes; he was afraid shoul grow ashatned of 


‘dressing when mother odlled’ me’ ddwn; and I 4 and father said, | 


went trembling and blushing into our little ! 
paplour, where my-lady was sitting. 


She turned to me ‘with # faint, sweet-onrile, | 
more -beaatif al than 


which mvade her face’ 
ond spoke im a-seft, low tone. 
'you-are the litle ‘Phyltis I-used ‘to 

| . ayo. Ishotld not have-tmown'you agai 
Oome here and sit beside me. I wamnt-to' talk 
to'you.”’ 

Andas I obeyed, she wention,— 

" T have been talking of you toyour mother, 
and in veturn she has'teld me-you are already 

engaged. I wish: you ‘all’ happiness,’ Phyllis, 

And I think 8 a ‘Clarke! a very' worthy 
young.man ; but I am. glad~yes, most: giad— 
that you are not to be married’ for’a long 
while yet.” 

I murmared something, I know 
what, and my lady bistened with + 4 

Then she said gently, — 

** Phyllis, I have been telling your: mother 


than ever, 


him, as if I could! burmbbher warvery protid ; ' 

“+ Lert’ lass alone, Steve, ‘it’ pleases “her and 
her leddyship, né hare 'N comec'it.” 

had .been five as he rt Hall 


A. I encountsred Sir’ IT “met ‘him 


be- | nafiéd me to. 


On ped =. waa am my dear lady!" ang 
orying. 
© Phyllis,” ify dre at last, “do not tell 
ry one of thia, or’you will be taken f rom me, 


aie ag i ey 
ce & litiile 


than usual, ‘and ait her lips 


Per yr arelyo dell 


toby cognate ayes Seienp ane 8id,— 
| $0: an circle, 


at TER nity He 
Neat A aa Mie i‘ sen aet ws li have 


” 
eerie ema arte es yes “BED, 
: hen -# aneanin: tea ei bie. 


. y 
, the jon, “ ‘“‘Heather- 
, boautitah to be ‘without a 


the 


She would sit for 
fing in her oe 
» her eyesstaring moodily 
‘ore her, pe ee in a hardline. I used 
to wonder then of what she was thinking, and 
“wish I could comfort her if ever so little. 

It was not a happy house. In a short 
while I learned Sir Locke was a.confirmed 
. | drunkard and gambler, and sometimes I heard 

words between him and my: lady. 

e was always tn the wioy. and she had 
suffered so long she could no more be patient 
or rhe, pes Tee or in my presence he swore at 

never shall forget then how she looked 
—how she spoke the one word “silence!” 

She'rose ‘from her veat, and moved towards 

him, # beautiftl fignre ‘in shining raitnent and 
littering jewels; but her‘face was white, and 
burned with'a sidden dremdfal fire. 

“Bilence;” shé~said again, “you mast not 

todfar;’” andhe back ever’ so little 
From ber .*#] will bedt no‘ farther ineults.” 
¢ Daa 


airs J 
dons make bares 
Agrees mite yur ere ‘Dat her 


Sephat. demertt ot teward de-you hold 
dtd toe’? *Somme’ women,’ under my ‘wrongs 


to | would have gone ne SiN eee woulii’have risen 


mte; she broke 


asian nog sagbed 


off euddenly‘and by = 
3 n, sae my hats ciewae: ut i em 
de a ig. 80 prodd, and’ in. a ‘proment 
ber hati tn “shat' pretty way I 
*hutt ldpely learned. © Titat dined ont, 





then-on ‘the stairs, and madeway for him to 
pasa, Bint he stepped; 

“* Well,' Phgllie) *hoenid;“ have you nethin 
to say to me; Y what a File winch You've 
grown. "Pon my I must enatch-oné kiss 
from ‘shat resébud month!” 

“Bir Lootet” I -criéd, “diemayed “and 
-ageamed, when eaddenty @ \dlene,-cottE #6ho 
from above, suid,''“Sir ‘Locke? be LvemrretNad 
release ‘Phytis, Ske is mot‘here ‘for 
anrasement.”’ 


Inetantly-hie-swaggering: air ped from 
_ him, and he werent te quiékly, while I 
ran‘upto’join my 

She ov aren Soo we until we were safe’ in ‘her 
‘Toom,-and@'then she tai! her two hands on’ my 





a Sanyo aes ea 
nD no 
, bane well, Peel face to him.» f " ke tpineleraivpleadlia 


g in alPthe land 
“with mine. 

tn wine-coloured 

ptasb, Wii temodae abot her’ throat and 

‘wrists, in the heavy masses of her taven hair, 

bear aiken, but Sir Locke must Have been 


to her-wish, “I: sat ap‘ thet night 

“for her,” was-not weary, arid it was my 
plepsare to s minister to her in all things. I 
book the hud lent me and the 

80 qttickty that T -was ‘curprised 

when t haoed urtinns vet along the drive. 
Fwenthastily’ ott a ‘the landing, and 

I sww Any beats: wage ranving Up 

eo stairs,“an ‘ndy'sface wes ‘so’ ‘white 
and wild that my heart almost‘stood- still I 
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qwentto meet her, batishe thrast me aside 
roughly, and-without? a ‘word entered her 
room, locking the door upen me, 

Some terfible’ trouble ‘had befallen her, I 
thought, and I conld ‘not ‘leave “her utterly 
alone, 80 I crouched on thé mat outside her 
door, waiting for“her to call me, All night 
long I stayed, *but the ‘summons never came, 
and through all those ‘heavy bours, I heard 
her pacing to and fro, and moaning in her 
pain, At break*of day I stole to my own 
room, to ponder what all this could mean ; 
jater, mmnclr fater, I learned that she had been 
brought ‘fave “to face with her: first and last 
love, and that although no word had passed 
between them, the sight of him, the memory 
of the past had~ proved too much even for my 
‘dear mistress. . : 

In the morning she was her ofdinary self, 
although her face waé;a shade paler. her eyes 
gloomier than IT had ever seen then, She 
said in anewer to all. inquiries that ‘her head 
ached, and the best remedy for it was a long 
brisk walk,” thén bade me dress, and go with 
her, 

Pl ay very proud pty gt eponen com- 

» and ag We. i ge. gave 
mother a trinphant look ;, 80 we passed ont 
of the park, on to..the high .road, and from 
thence tothe: moods, » i 

My lady tallsed , wisely. and, kindly even, I 
thought, Ker some e.ffection for ane/in: her 
voice, and I longed to tell her. how.L worship- 
ped.and loved her, P ; 

We gathered quite a handful of wild flowers, 
and my mistress.tied them. together with a 
ee of grass, turning fo, me, with.a. faint 
smile to say sha,.bad.not:felt so young for 
many days, when)I saddenly.saw her fave 
grow rigid,.amd) her, eyes glanced reund as 
though. seeking some. way. of..eamape; amd I 
started te ee a -listle..dietance,I saw 
Captain erleigh . standing amongst: the 
trees, as white.as my. lady: herself. 

No. meeting conld ‘have been.more unlooked 
for, less desired; but the Captain qnickly. re- 
covered himself and,.came towards us with 
ontstretohed: hand, 

“Judith—Lady Lister! this.is an un- 
expected———"” 

“Not pleasure,” she interrupted, half 
wildly, ‘‘ Do not mock me, Osptain Heather. 
isigh,” and when I would have .goneshe held 
me fast, as though she. feared ¢obe:alone avith 
dim-and her own sad heart. 

_ “I wish you welcome homé,” he. saédyiguor- 
ing her words. ‘ Peshaps Haglish air will be 
g0od for-you.. You are notilookimg well.” 

“T am never ill; Phyllis:herevamanswer 
for mie... an quite valgarly: strong; “and I 
had, never heard het. speak soiquiekly. 

“You. have not forgetten : your: favourite 


opursuit?’’ he said, withoa glance at “her 


flowers, ‘Do you remember—I—I ‘begayour 
pardon—old memories, aré> always. foolish ? 
Bat, Judith, will yongive me these?’ lightly 
'¢onehing her nosegay.:: |) 
Just &. moment she held them towards him, 
whilst her breath came hard: aud fast, then 
sheidadhed shem to the grouni and trampled 


«them undér her feet. 
“No,” ahe said, half fiereely;#4no, you have | , 


no right. to ask, so omiuch,” and: suddenly 
eek wy draggin “nt With her, 
Wer gone.a little way I: locked 
back: and saw chiar standing thane, thh aver, 
‘flowers:in his hand, dis face, etricken 
‘with pain and despair,bowed.over them. 

“Qh, my ladyio'oh, my! lady!” I oried, 
breathless :with the hurry we made,-butishe 
am seem oo aes me; her breath camein 

$ gasps, her: beantifal eyes étared 
Stonily, beforesher. Bat all in a minute she 
turned to me, : 

“ Phyltis,” she said ina whisper, “ Phyllis, 
you have read something of my past—of mry 
wretehed, ‘story. Be trae to mie. 
Lock it-away im your own breast. Oh, “oliild | 
a child ! we Fe with your Jever. Be 

not to heed evil 
¢ell you of him——” Taare eet ee 


I lifted her ‘hand ‘and ‘kissed it; crying 
bitterly over her wee. 

‘After that my lady often ‘met Captain 
Heatherleigh in company, and’ I always knew 
‘when she had seen him, bezause’ she would 
come home white and weary, and sit for 
hours with her hands clasped about her knees, 
her eyes heavy withtears she would not shed. 

‘She was @ very and avery strong 
woman or-she could not have lived’ the life 
she did, with all its care and shame’; for was 
it not shame to her, that all the county; high) 
and low, spoke:of' Sir Locke's dreadful ta bits 
and vices; that his drunken orgies ‘were known. 
to one. and all ? 

And: sometimes he would force an entrance 
to her rooms and abuse her in laagaege-such 
as I-had never before heard. 

Atsuch times I have‘seen her stend with; 
her head reared high, her proud, beautiftil 


sface, so white and set, bent full wpon“him, 


and “her fips closed tightly, as: vhough: she 
feared to speak the thoughts that’ were in ‘her, 


Oh! my mistrees'! oh !' my mi¢tress | what, 
wonder your great soul failed you' at ast’ 
» One day Bir her Captain 
Heatherleigh bed, accepted ax infor maP invite 
to dinner, and in company’ with’ three ‘other 
‘gentlemen, would ‘present’ himeclf at seven 
o’cleek that 6 ’ 

He looked at her insolently as he s s 
ebat she never wineed, the expreseten ofther 
face never cbanged,-and she seemed anneyed 
by this. He was' savagely bent°on rousing, 
some show: of feeling in her. 
> “WiHlit not’ seem strange Judith,” he said 
with a bratal laugh to entertain both lover 
and’bueband at your own ‘board’? ‘Pon my 
soul, I can’s congratalate -you on ‘your first 
choice. Grey ‘Heatherleigh ‘is -as gammt as a 
soareorow, and looks fitsyxdo’you thitk’ it is 
because of your summary rejection of hin.” 

** We are not alone,” she atis wered icily, but 
he laughed again. 

‘Oh, where's the use of ‘heeping peate be- 
fore Phyllis; she has known the story tong 
enough, never fear. Your affection for ‘the 
gullant captain was too promounced to be 
easily forgotten ; antisn’t it strange he'ehould 
‘only return home; aftersociety knew you'were 
settled at Wentworth ?” 

If poevibte,: my lady’s face grew a shade 
paler, but she answered. steadily,— 

‘Do nowgo'too far Bir Locke, mry patience 
is nearly exhausted,” and pointed to the door. 
“Even je ‘saw it’was better: toleave her ‘then, 
‘gnd-swong'out ofthe room noibily ; then‘my 
lady“ walked to a window, and sttod there 
With hands fast locked,-and I heard her’ say 
‘ander her breath, “*‘ Heaven help me, ‘hevven 
teas mse to remember I am his wife,” 


CHAPTER Til. 
I nememstr that ‘night very distinothy ;“my 


chose a robe of black veivet,:with white laee 
about the throat and elbows. It matie’ her 
ihherworndetful 


she was perfect. Bat she looked at hercelf in 
the mirror with a litsle-bitter smile and said, 
‘ta study in blask and white! Iam quite 
fanereal.” 

Then she went down, and I sat sewing in 
my latly’s chamber, jas) above the . 
room) it wap # lovely “night and’ all ‘the win- 
dows were flung open, #0 that’E could hear the 
voices of Sir Locke and his'friends ‘as “they 
pe billiards and-grumbted that** Heather. 
eigh’’ was late, “My lady walked ‘to: and fro 
on the ‘tarrace, ‘her head’a little’ bent, ‘her 
her hands leosely ¢lasped before ‘her. Pre- 
sently, I heard a quick step and ‘the mext 


moment I saw‘the captain’ hurrying towards 
her; she stood still, until he joined her, 


: 





the°one word, “ Judith,” and: she: answered 


cmhistress seeme@ careless of ber ‘dtese,/ and 


ee | and sorrowftily, “‘Why have you 
come ?” 

I-wouldnot, “for a king's ransom, spy upon 
my mistress, and I left. my seat hurriedly ; 
when at fast I resumed it the guests had 
gone in to dinner, and I sewed on, sick at 
heart for thosetwo poor souls. 

After awhile I knew the gentlemen were 
a vi 3 per Fixe Danae | their voices 
grew louder and’ rou ; and presently I 
heard my lady playing soft um sdhhas ot mitinic. 
I let my work fatlon my lap. and listened 
until the tears~came‘to my eyet—it was so 
fad, so sweet; the burden of my. lady’s woe 
seemed breathing through the music, and I 
who loved her 30 well was unable to help or 
comfort her. 

She played’ on and on, until the twilight 
fell, and-mubst have cast heavy shadows in the 
Gra room; then ‘snddenly her music 

‘F heard Sir-Locke asking roughly 
a *she“meant by sifting like an owl in the 
ark, 
| Her answer was so low it did not reach me, 
| but I trembled for her. Sir Locke's voice 
| 01d too traly how heavily he-had been drink. 
ing, but.for awhile there seemed no reason 
.for my fear, no sound but the murmur. of 
Voices reached me, and I was beginning to feel 
seomre. when Sir Locke said, loudly,— 

“ Jagth, you svill drive over to Shawley’s 
to-morrow, he has.# fine collie. I. want. youto 
8ee, 

My lady’s answer did mot reach me;but I 
felt sure she “would, refuse to obey.’ * Mr. 
Shawley, although one of .she ‘guests, bore a 
4ertible character 2in the|eonnty;;: no lady 
recognised him abroad, and tha 
only -house open. to ‘bim, So 1 was not 
surprised’ when Sir Locke. shonted,— 

‘* What, you, won't..go! Why madam? 
Am I..not master there? .Shawiey,:you may 
expect my lady atitwelve. precisely.” 

** Do nothing of the kind, sir,’’ ‘my: midtress 
broke in, ‘‘ I yet have.some remnant of pride, 
some respect for the name you would have me 
-‘drag:in the dirt, as you are doing.’ 

“ What! you insult my‘friend, and in my 
house?” 

**It would be impossible “to insult Mr. 
Shawley; say rather hispresence here is an 
outrage upon me.” 

Then he called» her by a: name so foul, so 
tetrible that the‘ men>cried ont shame tpon 
him ;‘ there» was ‘the sound of w sharp-seufile, 
@ woman's cry and then] sew Sir Locke and 
Oaptain. Hestherleigh ont<apon the terrace, 
wrestling each with the ether, ‘and I held my 
breath for very fear. 

It was vain that the other gentlemen. tried 
+0 part them,,end«a moment my mistress 
-ptood dilent watching them; usithough it went 
against ‘her’ will'¢o'savesSir Leeke bis just 
punishnient—then she ran forward crying,— 

“For my sake;for my:sakeetd thiemost 
unseemly ettugele.”’ 

Stand ‘back my lady; the captain ‘eaid, 
higternty, “ this is’ my “quarrel,” and with a 
sudden great effort he hurled Sir Locke'to the 

‘ @ wae up in‘ a moment; mad with 

ink and Fg d mre piety =n Anne ‘have 

‘dbegun -again, only*mry’ dear tress“threw 
chereélf between: then. . 

* Strike,” she said; iv astrange, hard voice, 
*asd-let your blows-fallion nie. ‘I can bear 
them more easily than the seandal’ that must 
come’of thie affray.” 

Captain Heatherleigh féll ‘back. 

49] will obey you thisonce;' but‘it is against 
my will,” and‘terning on hie treél ihewalked 
SC megeeag ee a eA rementbering ‘he’ was hat- 


Sir Locke raved and stormed, but my lady 
never answered a word, only she begged the 
guests to*go, to leave her‘ husband to her 
charge; and I‘think they were ull too glad o 
obey—certain it is, not one lingered behind to 

‘give her that protection she so surely needed. 

Then, although I believe it was cruel as 
death to her, to give Sir Locke any assistance, 
she made ‘him * “upon~her arm, and led 
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him back to the drawing-room, he cursing 
and swearing at her the whole while. 

She made no answer for a long time, and 
I shivering in the lonely room, feared she had 
fainted ; $ at last, when the storm of 
dreadful abuse grew more violent each 
moment, and I fels I must rush to my lady's 
help, she spoke. 

‘* Silence!” she said in a terrible voice 
‘How dare you so address me? £0 degrade 
me. Let me pass. I will hear no more,” 

“Where are you going— to Grey Heather- 
leigh? Madam, do you think I'm blind to 
love for the gallans captain? But, by 

ven, if you ever do dishonour to my name, 
I'll kill you?” 

‘That would be meroifol compared with 
your present conduct,” she said. 

“Oh, no doubt 1’m a brute, avillain! Ican 
quite believe I don’t escape ‘soot free’ when 
entertain your prim and proper friends ; 

I would like to know if you can deny you 
still love that fellow?" 

“I scorn to deny it!" she retorted, hotly. 
‘Once in my life it was given me to know a 
man wortby of all love, all honour. Like a 
fool I listened to evil tales of him; like a fool 
T allowed myself to be coerced into a wicked 
we bitter marriage. I have my reward. 

hat love and what esteem do you suppose I 
can have for a drunkard, s profligate, for a 
man ber? agente ey = bat 
subjects her to countless gnities and pains 
Oh, Heaven! what have I done that I should 
be so & rely punished ? ” 

© What have you done? Why, diss ppointed 
and scorned me—yes, me, madam,” with 
dronken boastfulness, ‘‘ Sir Looke Lister, the 
last of the Listers, with whom you were un- 
worthy to mate! Woman, I hate you! I 
hate your prond ways and your face! It 
gives me the horrors! I wish I had let you 

your own way, and marry that idiot 
eatherleigh! I am sick to death of daily 
seeing you! ’ 

‘*You have your remedy,” she said, icily. 
“I should be glad to know we should never 
meet again; gladder atill if I could coast aside 


co! 
that name you have made a disgrace to all| 


who bear it!” 


“You will have it, then, will you?’’ he said, ' me now, 
hoarsely, and I screamed aloud as I heard the! 


fall of & heavy blow, and ran downstairs, 
meeting the butler half-way. 
“ Where are you going,’’ he asked. 


yet; bot you can dono good.” 
I scarcely heard bim, I know I never 
anewered; all my heart was full of my dear 





kod.‘ Stop, | 
Phyllis! there'll be murder done in this house | 





“Why do you ery, Phyllis? I have no 
tears—I, the wounded one. Come 

child, and see what tokens of my 
aff I bear with me. ’ 

She lifted her sleeve as she spoke, and 
showed the fair arm all bruised and dis- 
coloured. 


“ His doing,”’ she remarked, with a short 
laugh, ‘ But t am wrong to trouble you. Go 
to bed, child, and forget there is such sorrow 
as mine in the world.” 

‘*As.if I could! Oh, my lady! my lady! 
let me stay with you. I wi nol speak anleas 

ou wish it; I will only watch over and pray 
or you. Do not send me away, I beg you,” 

So I pleaded, and her beautifal face softened 
wBtay it a wish it,” she said tly. 

“ Btay if you wish it,” s id, very gently. 
“You are a good child, and I think you love 
me,” 

Then she moved toa window, and sinking 
down on her knees, looked out desperately on 
the beautifal, quiet world. 

Very, very slowly the hours wore by, and 
the room was so quiet I could hear the beating 
of my own heart. 

My lady's face had fallen on her arms, and I 
wondered if she slept—I 80. 

All through the weary night I 
Heaven to be good to her, to comfort that 

, Bad heart, to strengthen her to bear her 


age tpg = ey be gpd a 
> ® 6 ze of mo; 
rustled the leaves about the window, aan 
wafted the scent of the roses towards me, and 
one or two birds began to twitter under the 
eaves. 

My mistress lifted her head, and without 
glancing round, said,— 

“ Have you slept, Phyllis, at all?" 

I answered no, and she was fall of 
now. 

** Go to your room, child ; you are too young 
to bear a long night watch easily.” 

‘Tam not tired, my lady,” Isaid, quickly, 
** let me stay with you until the morning 


‘Tt is already breaking. See how the sky 
is changing. And you need have no fear for 

am strong again; but her dear 
voice faltered, and her face worked conval- 
sively. I went to herthen. ‘‘ Let me get you 
something, my indy. you are faint!” 

But with a dreadful sob she crouched at my 
feet, crying,— 

* Pray for me! pray for me! that I may be 
nous pare. Oh, child! oh, child, what a night 
I have spent! What terrible temptations 


nearer, 
lord's 


mistress, all my soul was wild with fear for have assailed me. There was murder in my 


her. 


lady was standing in the 
thrown back, her eyes flashing fire, her face 


fingers had left a scarlet mark. 


c ' heart when I came to this room; but thank 
I rushed into the drawing-room. My dear Heaven, my anger is 


spent, but my heart is 


fall light, her bead Jike lead in my bosom. 1am alone—alone— 
a8 alone !” 
white as snow, save where the fall of brutal | 


Oh, what woe there was in her wailing 
I sank on my knees beside her, and my 


Sir Looke, a little sobered by her expression. fon made me bold to s 


looked at her with drunken fear; but when I; 


entered he lurched towards me, saying with a poor i # girl, but I love you as well as 


an oath,— 


peak. 
“ Never alone dear lady while I live. Iam 


a lady born. Ob, mistress, take 


je 10% pretty Phyllis! And, Phyllis, my me, and use meas you will. My joy will be to 
row.” 


. we ve had— a—a jolly 
* Stand back!’’ I cried, 


. ' 
“Do not touch | 


serve you!” 


And then she put her arms about my neck, 


me!" (I fancy he was not nearly so tipsy a8 and kissed me ence upon the month, saying,— 


he would have us believe.) ‘Ob, my lady! 
oh, my dear lady! come away!” But she 
neither heard nor moved, 

I clung to her weeping, but her face never 
lost ite fixed and stony look. 

‘Mistress! mistreas!” I sobbed. ‘‘Come 
with me; you are ill—unhappy.” 

That last word stirred her ever 20 little. 

* Unhap 


apce when I attempted to draw her away. 


We went slow! Spstalep together, my arm | 
or 


about her waist, 


abroad, for her face was disfigured 1, 
, yes,” and ehe offered no resist- so she and I wandered about the park and the 
little wood beyond. 


thought she would fall. one day at least we had 


‘* Heaven has given me a blessing in you!” 





OHAPTER IV. 


Tue next day my mistress could not walk 
by bruises 


Sir Locke had gone to Londen, and for this 
in the house. 


And when we came into her own room she Never by word or look did my lady refer to 
walked steadily up to the mirror, and smiled & the cruel events of last night, and I was so 
dr acfal smile when she saw the print of bis‘ wishfal to turn her thoughts to bappier things 


fiuyers still upon her cheek. 


that I chattered like a magpie of everything 


As for me, I sobbed aloud, and she iurned, ' under the sun. 


stil with the strange look in her eyes, 


And she listened with her own gracious 











us. 

My lady drew her breath hard, and, no} 
knowing what she did, gripped my rm 
fiercely. Her face had grown so mach paler 
that the purple bruises showed the more 
plainly, and as the Captain's eyes fell apon 
them he started, grew as white as she, and 
dangerous look came over his handsome face, 

“ He struck you, Judith/" he said, in a low, 


strange voice. 

“Ie is no  ghe answered, swiftly, 
‘please to forget it,” and would have passed 
on but he stayed her. ‘* Send your muid away 
I want to speak to you alone.’’ 

Bat she would not let me go. I think she 


was afraid her strength would fail her. 
**No; Phyllis does not leave me; say what 
you have to say before her, she is not only 
trastworthy, but she ~ 
He looked vexed, but seeing how immovable 
ease mesons eran po ha 
ision, and I, feeling very awkward and un. 
easy fella little behind my lady, and I tried 
inly not to hear the words they 
ptain said, in such a wist. 
ful tone that my e filled = tears, “ how 
on . 


noé ani 
‘Can youask? How long are you g 
to submit to this man's brutality ? Tee 
dure insults and ignominy. You have your 
remedy, any day you can obtain aseparation.” 
“And of what use would that be? No, 
Captain Heatherleigh, I am too proud a 


woman to air before the public, 
and even if -e heroes 4 I should bear 
his name, and his lawful wife.” 


“It is infamous that he should go un- 
punished,” he cried, passionately,‘ Jadith, for 
your own sake you must leave him or one day 
there will be murder done.’ 

* I feel that—I know it; bat I cannot go; 
and if he takes my life there will be nobody 
to care, and I shall be the happier, at least, I 
hope so.” 

“You have grown morbid; bat surely, 
Judith, youshould acquaint your friends with 
the state of affairs; they might do something 
to ameliorate your lot.” : 

** Have you forgotten what manner of friends 
mine are, Grey?” bitterly. ‘ In all the world 
I stand alone, but for this good and faithfal 
girl,” and, turning, she laid her hand affec- 
tionately upon my arm, 

** Not alone so long asI live!” the Captain 
cried, reproschfally, ‘‘ Judith, have I proved 
so unfaishfal in the past, so forgetful of an 
old love that you should doubt me in the 


7” 
All her face and softened at his 
words, and she ont her hand to him. 


“I wronged you, Grey—my friend, now and 
pry NN world will not permit you 
and I to have any in S 

“‘ Why should we care for the world, being 
conscious of our own integrity? Let me see 
you daily, counsel an@ cumfort you, protect 
jou to the utmost of my power; Jadith, say 
you agree!” 

“No, no; donot you tempt me, Grey; the 
path I tread is rough and stony, do not make 
it perilous, But I thank you, oh, from my 
piodoaurs your fergptictaaay'of tay gust di 

ness—your forge my : 
somentes + eee int. And 
now, good-bye |’ 

* Not ae I have much to say. You will 
let me meet you sometimes to assure myself 
that you are well.” 

‘*No, no; oh, I cannot, I dare not! You do 
not understand how diepleasing it would be %0 
Sir Locke to know I sometimes exchanged 
words with the man he now is pleased to call 
his enemy.” 

‘ Why are you so obstinate? Why do you 
study him so greatly.” 
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« Beoanse, Heaven help me! he is my hus. 
pand. Good-bye, once again. Let me go, I 
have borne as much as I can bear.” 

He caught her hand and kiesed it; then re. 
leasing ber suddenly, almost violently, strode 
away, and my lady sinking down upon the 
ground covered her white face with her trem. 
bling hands, and I think for awhile she was 

ying. When she looked up again she was 
Ea old calm, proud self 

“Come, Phyllis !’’ she gaid, “ lancheon will 
be waiting,” and without far‘her speech, she 
led the way back to the Hall. 

My mistress had been strong toresist Captain 
Heatherleigh's entreaties that morning, but I 
soon knew that her had given way ; 
that meetings between m were not in- 
frequent, that wherever she went her old lover 
waylaid her, and she had neither courage nor 
heart to send him away. 

I believed then. and I believe now that 
there was no guile in their souls at that time, 
that no evil thoughts would have come to 
them had Sir Locke behaved with anything 
like decency towards my lady. Bat all the 
same I knew such were dangerous, 
and that already le were beginning to 
talk lightly pee | ear unhappy mistres:. 

Bat what d I do? Ia poor, ignorant 
maid, had no power to stop their tongues, or 
= her one . Evea mother began to 
al her head say it would be better for 
me to leave the Hall and return home; and 
frightened by the thought of my Iady’s lone 
liness if I left her, I spoke to father; he was 
& very pe ger man at ordinary times, 
bat could stern and obstipate enough 
when he thought needful; and now he 
brought his great honest hand down on the 
table heavily, and said, — 

“ Let-t’ lags aloan; who knows but she may 
com ‘twixt my as F and temptation. 
Heaven knows her dyship's tried sore 
enow, and no Bolton shall mike ber trouble 
bigger. Stay, where thou art, lass, and 
Heaven ‘Il bless ye,”’ and with that he kissed 
me, But mother said anxiously, — 

“You've clean forgot Steve, father; surely 
he's got a right to say his say about Phyllis.” 

‘And what does Steve say?" I asked, 
growing sick at heart. 

“More’n he ought by a + sight,” 
retorted father, ‘‘ he’s owre ready to think ill 
o’ my leddy, and he wants ye to’ home, But 
yt 4 you do — ga act goin’ to be 
no o’ marriage yet. Can't ye stay and 
see him little Payl.” " sin 

ke No, dear, I must be getting back; but 
I'm thinking Steve has said more than he 
means; anyhow I won't leave my lady juat 
now—oh | you can’t think what a cruel life 
the leads and how kind she is to all.” 

“Is 'ad be a bard mistress who could be 
anght else to ye lass,” father said lovingly, 
and — on his hat walked with me across 
the park, kissing me before we parted. 

I went up to my lady’s boudoir with a heavy 
heart ; it would be terrible to gtieve or anger 
Stephen, and would make me very anhappy, 
and yet I felt my duty was to my lady then, 
that he could better spare me just now, than 
she could. 

I waa so antes that evening that my 
mistress pre me for a cause, but for a long 
While I was silent, afraid to say what was in 
geen at bat when +7 still urged me gently, 

my ttle stock of cou 
together, and sp cee 

“Ob, my lady, my lady! if only you would 
not meet Captain Heatherleigh ! "” 

She blushed to the roots of her hair, and 
half turned from me, and her voice was all 
shaken and hoarse, as she saii,— 

“Who has told you I meet him? They 
might have left me your respect.” 

“Nothing can change that dear mistress ; 
oes People are cruel, and do not know you as 

do! Oh, for your own sake, my lady, give 
them no cause to speak ill of you.’ 

And if why Id I care?” 
With bitter e, but the next moment her 
mood and sinking down on her knees 





beside me she hid her face in my gown, and 
moaned a little ag it in pain. Tnoen she said, 
“*Payllis I have done wrong in seeing him, 
although indeed all the world might hear 
what has passed between us, and could not 
condemn us; but my name is my only trea- 
sure now, and you shall help me to guard it 
To-day, I will not go out. Oh, Heaven! 
how hard it is to deny oneself the only gleam 
of sunshine in a dark life.” : 

“I tried to thank her for her goodness in 
hearing me so patiently, in listening to the 
advice of one so ignorant as 1; but I broke 
down, and shed foolish tears, and in’an instant 
she had roused herself. 

She took me in her arms and held mo fast, 
whilst she kissed me gently on the month, and 
I felt her tears warm upon my cheeks, 

The next day she did not leave the house, 
and no visitors cime, 

Ladies were chary of calling when Sir Locke 
was at home; but I saw that my mistress 

i the slight was intended for her, and 
that she was Joubly miserable. 

Day after day passed, and still she remaiaed 
@ prisoner. I think she hoped to w 
Captain Heatherleigh in his search for her. 

d when a week had passed she sent me 
into the village for some ribbons for a new 
gown she had given me. 

I think she fancied I should meet the 
Captain, and warn him of her intention to see 
him no more If she did, sbe guessed rightly, 
for half-way to the shop I came upon him, 
looking very haggard and distressed. 

‘* Phyllis,” he said, eagerly, ‘‘ where is your 








shook my head ; and he cried, angrily, ‘‘ You 
are & good girl, and faithfal; but you carry 
your prudence too far. Will you object to 
taking a message? ”’ 

“No; I will do that.” 

* Tell her, then, her wishes shill be obeyed. 
I will not seek her again unless she is in sore 
need of me.” 





OHAPTER V. 


A pay or two after that meeting, as I sat 
sewing in a little ante-chamber, S.ephen joined 
me. I fancied he looked displeased, bat I 
made no remark on that, only questioned what 
brought him there at such an unusual time, 
and how he managed to find me. 

Ou," he said, “Jane brought me to the 
landing, and I have come to speak seriously to 
you. Phyliis how red r have grown! I 
believe yoo know what I am going to say; 
bat first tell me where is her ladyship? and 
turning he closed the door. 

“She is walkiog,” I anewered, a trifle 
angered by his manner. 

“Tm glad to fiad you alone,” and then he 
came and sat beside me, with his arm about 
my waist, bat he seemed very ill at ease. 

** Payllis, there mist be an end to this?” 
he said at last, and I questioned with dry lips. 
An end to what Stephen ; speak out please. 

“And so I will,” almost roughly, “you 
must leave her ladyship’s service, and go 
home. I won't allow you to stay here longer.” 

“Stay,” I pleaded. “Ido not think you 


mistress? What has bappened? Is she | understand.” 


il?” 


“Oh! I understand too well! Lady Lister's 


‘My lady is well,” I answered; ‘‘but she mame is in every one’s mouth, and as you are 


has learned that the people are saying ornel ' as much her friend as her maid, your name 
and false things of her, and has determined ' will suffer too. It shall not be; you've got 
not to see you any more, unless in company | nothing else beside, and if your people have:'t 


with Sir Locke.” 

His face went quite white, and his grey“eyes 
flashed angrily. 

‘* Who has dared to speak ill of her?” he 


the sense to look after you, I must.’ 

“T am in no danger of losing my gi 
name,” I said, speaking as gently as I con!d, 
‘and Stephen, I cannot, I will not hear my 


asked, almost roughly. ‘ By Heaven ! this is ' lady spoken lightly of.” 


too mach ! 


She is as far above this common | 


‘© Very well, you place her before me. Is 


herd as the sun above the earth, poor girl! | that as it should be?” 


r girl!" and his voice grew tender again. 
‘Cannot she have one friend?" 


‘‘ You know it is not so; but jastnow, when 
her life is so hard, when all her friends are 


“Captain Heatherleigh,” I said, ‘no one deserting her, and temptation is all arouod 
knows my lady's goodness 0 wellasI; but I and about her, I cannot, I dare not leave her, 
know, too, where she is weak, and where I am all she has.” 


danger waits for her. You loved her once, you 
love her now, and so you must not mect. It will 
be selfish to try and see her; and if you care 
for her unselfishly you will not do s0.”’ 

He frowned upon me standing there. 

“You are young to be so worldly-wise and 
so hard,” he said. 

“T am not too young to hold my lady's 
honour and happiness dear.” 

‘“‘ And you think { would wreck the one and 
fail to make the other?’’ 

*t You have no right to talk to me in such a 
fashion, Captain Heatherleigh! My mistress, 
as Sir Locke's wife, should 

* And is she not? I would not harm a hair 
of her head! I only seek to save her from 
self-destruction—from misery.” 

‘You will only destroy her if you thraat 
yourself upon her,” I said, sadly. “ Already 
the ladies hold aloof from her, and her name 

Heaven knows how unjastly !) is on every lip. 

ou are working her worse misery 6 day, 
and I cannot stand by and see it—I must 
speak!” 

“What would you have me do?” he asked, 
bitterly. ‘‘ Because of a censorious world is 
Lady Lister always to stand alone? Her 
friends will not help her, and daily she endares 
untold shame and humiliation. Any man 
would stretch out his hand to help her.” 

“Any man bat youreelf might do so. Oh, 
Captain Heatherleigh! be good to my lady. 
Is is hard for you, I know, but harder atill for 
her. She is only a woman—a woman sorely 
tried. You, if indeed you would help her, 
must do so by leaving her andisturbed.”’ 

He stood silent a moment, then he said,— 

“Will you carry a note to her?” Bat I 


sacred to you.”’- 


| 
! 


j 





“You forget Captain Heatherleigh ; douht- 
less he will console her for your loas,"’ Stephen 
sneered, nov thoroughly angry. 

For sham;,"’ I cried, oh Stephen, I did noi 
believe you so hard. If you saw what I zee 
daily, heard what I hear, your heart wonld 
bleed for our unhappy mistress. There is not 
@ ootter's wife who suffers more abuse, is more 
frequently struck and sworn at, 0.1, Stephen ! 
Stephen eay that itis your pleasure I shsll 
stay with her still.” 

But his face had hardened. 

“Choose between us,” he said, “if she is 
first ani desrest, I have nothing more to gay ; 
only remember if you refase to please me in 
this thing, when I leave you, Iam a free man. 
My wife mast have no slar on her name.” 

“It reste with you whether our engagement 
is broken or not,’’ I said, trying to speak 
steadily, and praying Heaven would keep me 
true to my mistress. 

I felt then as certain that if I left her she 
would rush on self-destruction as I was 
certain I loved Stephen. It was bard to 
cross him, hard to oppose him so resolutely, 
but were it to be done again I would do it. 

“Tnen I am to wish you good-bye? Well, 
lass, you've deceived me cruelly. You've 
chosen to stay on in the midet of riches, 
perhaps because I've little to offer you, and 
if evil comes of it, there's none to blume bat 
yourself. Bat, I'll never forgive you, before 
Heaven I'll never forgive you for spoiling my 
life.” 

He stood looking at me, white and stern, 
and I crept a little nearer to him, feeling that 
my heart would break. 

** Stepben,” I pleaded, ‘ Stephen, dear, be 
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just to mp; and if weare.te paréjletnsipart 
as.friends, .not.iay angers’ .beshe- held me 
away, frowning, dawn as me Then,-all ine 
moment, I saw ‘my lady stnedhagebetba deans 
way, very pale, with’ her:deep jeyes: fatl of 


What does. this mean?!’ she. aaked, .in |!wit 


her slow, soft voice. ‘ Phyllis; whas “haa 
happened? Why are you crying, child?” 
but I could not answer, and she turned to 
Stephen. ‘ You. muat.tell me,’’ and he said, 
almost blantly,— 

‘‘ We, have..quarrelled,. your ladyship, and 
way beat we should. pazt.now, beforeiit's: too 

ate.’ 

As ‘the want of .respeet in, his. voice ‘she 
winced & moment, then said, quietly,— 

“You are hardly: yourself, Olarke, or you 
would not adopt euch.a tone to. me.. Is it out 
of my province to ingnire the reason: for your 
dispate? PbyNisis.not.quarrelaome,’” 

“ Well, my lady,” said Stephen,. sturdily; 
we've; ‘been engaged nigh two-yeata mow, snd 
it’s high time we thought of .manrying:..I 
want her te.give ap service and.go-home,'’ 

“Even then you would,.be-no nearer mar 
riage. Mr, Bolton ‘will not let Peyliis sacrifice 
her:youth. You haye.nother reason?” 

He finshed; could:.not look :at her» fora 
moment, then he. said,— 

my, ilady; andel 


“T have- anothen ‘reason, 
think you know it,’ 

‘* How shoald. 1?’ with; ben coldest air. 
‘Please enlighten. nae,’' and,.she- sat! dawn; 
with her hands lecebiged folded before her. 

‘* My; lady, you should. neti.campel . mae: to 
speak, You ought to have mercy'on, yonréelf; 
masts not thiak-—you. are. fitted—to— 


“Go on,’’ and now. hes dark.eyes.weresbisal 
as night, 

“ TL. think. Rayilis would. be. besten and 
safer at home.’ 

‘* What is your reason for thinkingo ?”’ 

“My lady,’’ he, said,.indignantly, “ you 
should.not force me to-say. unpleasant things,’ 
You must know very-well that people bali 
openly.of yon. and Captain Heatherleigh.” 

She was — to the lips, but she gave no 
other sign of pai 

“ And. what Sao. they call me?’ she asked, 
in adow tone. 

‘If you. will have it, my lady—a light 
woman.” 

She-rose then, to her full height. 

“Go,” she said.‘ This.ia. too much. I 
have ane too leng when one of my servants 
is, hold | enough: 40°, be such’ words, tome. 
That beiag . your. opinion of me; eo 
Clarke, take: thiaypoor girl with -you. 
shadow of my shame,skall. not tench: her,'": 
and she took:my hand aad strove to lead me. 
to,him.;;butol was, angty . with, him, sick, to 
the heart for, her, aad I; clang: to, her, crying: 
I would not leave her. 

“You silly child,’ she, said, with a little 
sob. “On the-one hand, is, happioess: and 
pr pes on the othar-servitade and a posaibilisy 

of reproach. Do not ory 0. See, your Javer 
is waiting for-yon—— 

“ She comes. willingly or not atall,” said 
Stephen; and, then I knelt. at my ladyis. ant, 
weeping, 

I oonld not Jeave her lonely, praying shen 
not to send me away, and I heard. mg sweaty | 
heart's voice saying,— 

‘You have, degided+—then , good. bye,; aid 
may all your. lite be the, darker, for sthig.one, 
hour's cruelty. 

“ Stay, "omy. Indy: seid, coldly, “ giver hex 
another chance; she is-se:young, 50 young— 
oh, Heaven; how cruel; men are! Péyliia,, 

Phyllie, my child; domotsend yourlover i away, 
you will be,sorry when jit ig too. late.” 

‘I oan do no other thing,” I).eaid, ‘ but if 
he would. wish, me \good-bye' kindly, I would 
be glad, [fhe will only, be patient I willcome 
to him yet.” 


‘* Will you come now!'’ he askefl {rom the 
Way. 


and [onlyfelt ave ity fon myself, 
T.,eould. hardly, mote he ton ha hanks 


pap, Ceveatibiadlp. ashamed of -andangry: 


How. could che: steep to; think evil of: her? 
And with her arms about me.I tricdeto believe: 
‘that my life would ‘be: happy,’ Lhoped and 


be, gentler,or kinder so:me: tham-beforas: baw I 
‘younger sister than ahumbleimaidnand strove 


get my sorrow. 

I was not so weak ag to showmy gried tora! 
who cared to see it. I thinks my: lady'e ex:: 
anmple had made me stsong; bat none the leas 


now ; and, although angry, witht Ssephea, I 
vowed inany heart toxo ; todove:him asiong’ as my 
life should: lass 


My dear father agreed I could act no other-. 
wiee,,and was tverpangry with Steplen, bat 
‘femthe fixst timein mydife theze was aclond 
between mother and me,-and -Iisaw. shes. held 
mein the wrong,and pitied Stephen. 

L.was hort,.bat I conld-do no.other than. my’ 


and througtmadl, 

Sir Locke was much.away at this time, and 
we heard Osptain. Heatherleigh was absent 
too, so that we were free to walk or drive: 
whpest ~wonld:; bus the ladies glanced s0 
cunienely at my. when they chanced to 
meet her, exchamged.eueh:crael lagks, that she 
keptmore than ever tothe house, and in con- 
sequence grew paler and thinner, 

Que afsernoon. when 1 had gone down to see 
mother we were greatly surprised iby the. en- 
trance: of Sir Locke, who had. come, unex- 
peetedly frem London, and had walked ‘the 
whole way fromthe station. 

“You did mot expeet-me back so seon, Mr¢. 
Bolton,”’ he.said, airily, ‘‘and:Pnylis, to what 
good fortune do I owe,thia meeting? How 
ceuld her Ae iy oe spare her favourite?”’ 

“My lady bad letvera to write, and thopght 

I.would liketo.come-home for an hour. She 
isalways.considerate,’’ 

‘“Tpat is.newa; but now, pretty Phgllia, 
harry away-and prepare your. mistress fox my 
coming. I. have, business to) digonsa, with, 
Bolton, and:shall not reach the.Hall for 
The) another hour.” 

I was only too glad to do hig bidding, and. 
finding my lady in, her bondoir, delivered Sir 
Locke’s message. 

‘Bbhe grew. @ little. paler. than, \befara, and I 
ee i she trembled, aishaggh sha forced, 

‘Gomes Py! Phylliay’ she, said, with, a) park ef, 


plikes to: see me bravely 


ina kindly way, anxious to keep peace, with 
him at apy cost. 

Bhe.chose  beautifal. dress, af ppeioos nits 
trimamed. with lace of: a; deeper shade, and 
fagtened. rubies about her - lovely; pe 
wrists, in the-maases of cher. wonderfaL hair 

She looked all warmth and light, and she 
had even taugh# her: sad month to; smile when 
Sir Loake came. through thehall. 

“Toit iaem mam ere pleasure,” she suid, | 
pensly and extended: her band. 

He laughed out, loudly,— ts 

“What's the, game, ‘Judith ? You :anen’s.. 
often so.civil? Bat by Jove, you are. looking 
first-rate; never saw. you | in form... 
Who dines. with uatowmnight.” 

Siteenene are alone? Do yon noé prefer it?” 
Btill vei 
* Well, seer in my life I: do; T've gah. 





y 
“T cannot!” ; 
Aad then I heard his: footsteps echo. down ' 


to a 
ep ey 


he long:corridors and.the oaken cetaize, bnéI'|| news,” and- en they went~away- 
id not.ory than, all. power: to do: sochad:left:|| m 


‘me for‘eversand for thefirat and Jac time-in | 


‘prayed that I hed not. sinnedin sending bim:| buteJemson,; hobetboey held: me 
‘from me, | had thought.it impossible she could: 


ery 


yodeam: mistress striving bravely to look. a 
|speak kindl}:to'thie man: she leathed sng 


‘Thenext hour or 4wo pasged-q enough, 
and [iheped - that: Sir Locke had returned: to 
/bissenses, nw vette 


How.dere:he so insult mp dear mistress?" | dwy’ to be-a grea’ 


Buddenty we pers startled by the sound 
jof something falling, ‘amd anjangry voice 
cursing and s started to oes feet, 


“You can do no good, ” he ni 
‘tetay-hene, my lady a i 


iwas wrong, she now trea#ed>ms-morg ims oas) sélf! 


Lebegged hia» to .go to her, butche ‘replied, 


by every mennsiin her-powerto:make — ‘that although-he was devoted to one: mistrezs, 


‘he vdid ‘nos: —_ ber me and: 
‘hawing. @ mo' Pendent nm: bia 

jcould not risk losing his situation | 80: ‘inere 3 I 
stayed; more frightened ‘than I'can tell; and 


‘in seorst.I breoded:over my shattered hopes] \stilhthat. coarse voice: raged on, but: never an: 
‘and the joys) I-thought wontt never: bamine:| answer from my ladycould we hear. 


wing:toom~door opened) and: 


At lastthe dra 
some one came.out. A dittle later my: mis. 


ses I went to hery She>stagd by am open 

a wna in all her brave dress ani fipe jewels, 

anther cheeks were white as death, her eyes 

shone like fire; and.every’bit-of softness bad 
gone from face or form. 

**Oome here; Pinyllis,”’ she: said; im a hard 


‘duty,andtin she,dark days thatifollowed I waa.| tone; ‘and: give your counsel toa: desperate 
glad to remember I had) clung: to: my lady in| weman; I am going:away trom:here!"” 


—_—_— 


1 OHAPTER VI. 


‘Ou, my lady, no! . Where conld you go?” 

“I denieknow!) I dgn’t: know," willy. 
“ With youcome with:me? ” 

‘Anywhere, everywhere; but, my lady, 
| think, dont ach eo \rasbly that yowmay be 
' sorry o— ef 

She laid her hands upon my shoulders, and 
her eyes seemed ‘to a imto: mine. 





‘<7 shall. go. mad. under, such.bardens as I 
daily; bears; go-twhile yet‘L am free-of 
crime,. while: yes L have my reason. 


what I can tell, Phyllis, andethen: say if: it is 
not;wiser to:leave.this/tenrible place at once 
and for ever.” 

She paused then, and..1, waited, patiently 
ines to apeak again, andiadsera little while 


went.on, 
“TI could bear blows, I Aava bornecthem 
often, bat such an-indignitgoasi he: would ‘put 
upon me now I will-not beat: ‘Dhere isa 


enamoured —so:base-that society shas coast her 
outside the pale—so- beansifol thas she steals 
men's heanta and maddens: their senses —and 
he. inaiate I-‘shelhreceive heriand her-train of 
friends and loversest Duceingi eens ee 
she is young, bathal: 

& divorce court; co ed cacemchomge men 


forced , gsiety, “I. must) make a. becoming,| taan I care-te; think about: Answer: me, 
toiles, Bar _Loeke 


child,. what iaamy dnty? 
@ Ti-cennot be pour day do neeeive sd dread: 


And I saw shewas bent.apon. meeting him..| fala c 


~ Well, then, there is es to dom bn te 
abe throat eevee raid ofspoverty, Phyllis, 
be poor-—the 


for] shall \setelenrents- were: 
in hea" P 
be wee to-assure her that rich or poor t 


would: always! be hex faitixin! . servant; her 
humble, loyal t friend, if indeedhi I, might clsim 

BQ AWeet.a Name. 
Bat I prayed! kenda be eaten to giveBir 
Looke one more phaarce; and ifhesamshesnae 
not: to -receiverhis guests; he: 


- would surely not 


press thepaint, 
Fora longi whilenshe : weuld:nothear me, 
+ at last she tarned:quickly and caugh’ my 
whilst she said,;— 


it-shell.~be as you advise, Piyllis. | Bat if he 


eave it forall time.’ 








tress rang forme, andiafraid of:what I'shonid- 


woman; 8 dreadfnl! woman of: whom he ia: 


“ Heavemsentyouto me to.save: my soal ;: 
not he ra hia invitation, on: the day 
Sat Leeay Cc enters thi: house + 


Towas: glad to: ‘win: oven this pramistftonr: 


ea &® ads wawses. “Ber ly 


mm ei o> 
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Pan 
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per, and when I saw how sweet and gracious; 
she waa to Sir Locke, in the days that, follp wed) 


I hoped for the bast. . 

He sSUky ae hard to please, but not 
violent as he generally was, and I know my 
lady thought he would yield to her,, thas he 
was ashamed fo remember, the insult he would! 


have put ypon.her, . 

On she’ Mena T met, én; he bad 
not spoken to me since, bo afal day on: 
wine’ we parted, bat now he stopped ‘and said,, 
stermy,-— 

“Do you know what sort .of visitors -are 
expected at the Hall so.morrow ?” 

“JT do not think’ they are expeoted,. any 
longer,” I answered, “and I osnnot -undar- 
stand how ¥0u have learned anytbing ,of . the 
affair.” 

“Ob! some of the servents,are nob .se close 
as you,” he said, crossly, “and'they have 
talked about.it in the village. You can’t,stop 
their tongues any more than you can stop my 
ears.” 


“You are not yonrself, Stephen, or yoni 
would not speak in such a way, ta me. 
believe that Lady Kenwood isnot coming,” 

“But tell you.she is ;. Blansom has orders 
to meat. the five o'clock. train, and Sit Locke 
himself will take the dog: cart,” 

“Then my lady bas het remedy, she, will: 
know. what to do.” 

“So then you intend to stay at that cursed 
place until your n¢me is gone, and——’ 

“ Don't go $00 far; my will take good! 
care of me,”” 

“I wish, to Heaven J Bad never seen yon!” 
he,cried, violénsly...‘' You have spoiled my 
life, and destroyed my faith in all. women. 
Oh! you: should ‘be well context Mistress: 
Phyllis, youbave much ta angwer for.”’ 

“Don't misjadge me, Stephen; when. you 
are calm you Wi t_ your, word# and, your 
suspiciong,’”’ 

“Oh! I am calm enough, and—and odntent 
enough. Never fear, you'll seon-hear of.me 
asa happy matried man no doubé ;. 1 am only 
halting in my choice hetween.two women.’ 

“ You areso. nplike-yourself,” I said, sadly, 
“that,fam afraid you have been. drinking. 
Bat whatever you, do, wherever, yen 60, you 
bave my prayeré and my geod wishes.. Good- 
bye, Steplien,"” and I would stay to_say no 
more leat all my courage and strength should 
fail me, but his mocking followed me, 

I wonld not tell my whast.I had heard,’ 
lest it should. drive, hen to come rash act; I 
would wait until the morrow, and: if: indead’ 
this wag tenth, then: Heayen help. my poor 
mistress, ; 

Tneaday came, and Sit Locke, was; very! 
uneasy. in his manner,and: watched. my- lady’ 
Hrd ppt aya? his. shaggy brows ;-she, 

‘Was quite alébongh she bade.me 
pack a small _trank, 

“ He will surely not insult me so grossly as 
to bring that woman here,” she said, ‘ baw it 
is beat to be prepared,” 

The day wore by heavily enongh, and whilst 
I was prepaxing thé five o’olack tea I saw 
Blansom drive down to the gates: ; 
— after Bir Locke followed in the dog. 

I looked towards my lady. She was ashen 
white, but she said fotling, although she was 
shivering, as,thongh, with celd.;, Sheeven took 
up a book, and pretended to read ;; and;in this 
way an hour passed by. 

Then we heard the sennd.of wheels, and my 
—— ran to awindew with a low, éharp 

“Oh, Heayen!” and there .she,stood a 
peg ong ag.still ase statue; then. she-turned 

é, “Bring me m: nick, .. quick, 
Faia! ” and Lhursiat to chap.” pa 


ardly know + she did,; pped' 

herself in trend a Fg Tag a gs her 
head, ye ma follow her, into the haill,. 

6 of .the servanta already,gathered 

there, but. m ‘mintrose, did, not seem $0, sae 

them, she Waited. in silence until 


Bir, Loske came,in, with a, dy. upon his 


He started when he saw his wife dressed for 
| walking; bat, determined to catry out his 
wicked will, spoke with.loud jollity,— 

‘“* My dear, les meintrodtics yowta my friend, 
Telly Clara Kenwood.” 

¥ lady flushedone gtance-at the beantifal; 
fair, evil face, then, quietly ignoring the 
offered hand, said,— 

“ Sir Tocke,you Have chosen, to. insult .me 
before’ yottr’ whol household, and ‘from this 
hour I owe you no duty—TP will pay you none, 
This is the ficst time a woman with no,cléim 
to virtue has ever disgraced-your house by her 
presence.” , 

Lady Clara laughed in a dreadfil way. 

“You should ‘have prepared me, for this, 
Locke,” she said, “I had no idea I was ‘to 
meet ® saint or a prude.” 

“Took here,.Jadith,” he shonted, “ I,have 

“sworn you shall’ entertain .my friénds right 
royally, and if yon,refuse; well and goad, You 
shall pare ee, house sgain.”’ 

“T dp not i .”” They, to Lady Clara's 
follawers, ‘Stand-aside, if you please, and Jet 
mie pata!" and they fell back.at the word, so 
that she walked’ through’ their midst, awing 
thenr to silence-by her look and manner. 

Once ou¥.of the hall, she grasped my hand 
tightly and hurried me along untii I was 
breathless. 

And so at lastwe came: to the lodge, and 
mother stood at the door to meet us. 

rs. her my, deat mistress said in a low, batd 
-va3ce,— 

« Mrs. Bolton, will zn give.sbelter fara few 
days to a homelegg,.friendless woman,, mad. 
dened with grief‘and ‘shame ?"’ 

‘Ob, my lady! my lady! that you should 
ask such a thing‘of ma! Come in, come in, 
nis MS you. Perhaps it is‘not so ‘bad ‘ag you 
thiok,”’ 

She laughed bitterly. 

“TI is worse tham you oan conceive, But 
please let me have & room where I may, be 
quiet alittle. I want to. be alone, I have so 
much to do.” 

"My lady,” whispered .mother,,"' lek if . be 
nothing, rash. Remember that the wind is 
tampered tothe shorn lamb, and thas your 
life is not your own.”’ 

“You need not fear that I shall take. it,” 
my ‘lady said, ,wearily. ‘‘I shall. not. give 
Sir Locke so mnah satisfaction,” and she fol. 
lowed mother up the.narrow staircase-to the 
room which once was mine, 

‘We did not see her again that night, and no 
messege from the Hall came to.us; but,in the 
mdérning she joined us at our.early breakfast, 
saying she wished to beas.one of the family,and 
that mother,was_on no account to make any 

alteration in her hongekeeping for her sake. 

Afterwards she. wrote some lettera to her 
friends, and then we.sat in the little parlour, 


‘TI must do something to earm.my_bread,’” 
‘she said, wearily; havewseme influence 
yet. I must try, fo. get. some pupils who 
require a competent, and well-bred music- 
teacher ; and Phyllis shall come with me, if 
you will ‘spare her, Mra, Bolton?" 

Mother looked’ grave and. pitifal,, and 
counselled patience, buf my mistress did not 
s6em ta hear. 

“T must get away from here,” she.said, 
‘or I may, do_you harm wish Sir Locke, and 
T shall: be happier Where.I am not known.” 

So the slow days_went on, and folks told 
Gteagful talea of the orgies up at the Hall. 
One by one the xenvants were leaving, only. to 
‘be rep by creatures of Lady Clara's, and 
Sir, Locke was .in,ill-favour with all. 

I¢ waa not often my lady ventured abroad, 
bust ona evening, being restless, shetook up &® 
Wrap about hes head and shoulders and left 
the Loaslga, plone, C ing _she mania neh bp 
gone long, gged I .might.go wis » but 
she shook her head, 

‘*T want solitude, Phyllis, to-night.” 

It. was. very_late. when she returned, and 
there was something. so;-strange in her manner 
phat I, was frightened. 

, She, would not Iook,atme, and. her usnally 
pale face was flashed, ‘her eyes too, bright. 

When I follawad her.to her room. shesaid, 
almost shaxply,— 

“ Go away, J want ‘ia be alone;"’ then see- 
ing that I was much. hurt, with her own 
gentle, gracious way, came. towards me, and 
taking my-hand,, begged .me to. pardon her 
becanee she waa 60 very miserable, and seemed 
about_to kiss me,-but inatead, fell suddenly 
at my, feet. in-a shivering, crouching way. 

I would have lifted, her in. my arms, but 
sha cried,— 

“No, no,-little Phyllis, not.yon, I ama 
wicked. woman. ,, Haayen forgiverme! It is 
not mest, you should tough_me,” and.prayed 
me with wild words to.g9, away.” 

I wasumore troubled.and. perplexed than I 
can_say, anddt seemed, impogsible to.me that 
I cquid sleep, but Ek snppose L was,very. tired, 
for I,scon fell into.an, nneasy.slumber from 
which I was, aronsed, by .a, small: shower, of 
gravel upon my window. 

Opening it.I looked; down,,and ont of the 
darkness came &,voica L.knew was Stephen's. 

‘* For,. Heavyen’s sake come down!” it said, 
eagerly. ‘I mnat ase yon tonight.” 


= 


—— 


CHAPTER. VIii 


I was not a little startled; and, aftaid of 
what I soaruely knew, hesitated a mament, 
‘and Stephen pleaded ‘Ungently,— 

“ Do come, Phyllis, It is of my lady Tmnet- 
8 a ” 


my Jady trying to fix her attention on some | speak 


sewing she had begged of mother. 


We were very qniet, bus outside all, the! 


world was gay. The birds singing, the. cheery 
voices of men and children came to.ug through 
the open. window ; and.at last, over and)above 
all. the sounds of the.late summer day came 
-the +tampliog of horses’ feet, and my Jady 
_drew. back, ' 
Then,we heard father go out, and soon quite 


& company of people rode slowly by, headed |, 


by Sir Locke and Lady Claxs,, who swept the 
, whole house with her .bexutifol, disdainfal 
eyes.” saw it ; = 
;. Bhs said something to_hexr companion, and 
«both; langhed ont’ .mesrily,. whilst. my :lady 
winced, and her hands, lay clenched in the 
folds of her skirts. 
In. the few.daya that followed we saw much 
of these visitors; and once. thas dreadfal, 
shameless woman was, bold enough to. leave 
her ,;card.at. the door, but no. other creature 
_ ventured. near, although‘ the cennty people 
were beginning 0 pity my, dear mistress, and 
kindly notes came to her, but not one word of 
comfort; or advice from her.unnatural rela- 
tives. 
And when she had,been with us a week, she 





began to speak of her fasure. 


“Te she in danger ?,.” I asked. 
“ Terrible danger, but not from Sir Locke. 
You only,can save-her,’’ 

‘“*Wais for me, Iwill be with yor directly,” 
and I began, to, dress hastily; them, I stole 
nojselessly down, and opening, the door, bade. 
Stephen enter. 

Gps first thing he did, was to take my-hand 
and say,— 

“ Are you atill angry with. me, little Phyl? 
Don't you ever mean to-forgive me? I knox 
1 ‘was a brute to you-—”’ 

“"*Yon did not come at this honr. to tell 
that?” I answered, trying hard to hide my 
gudden joy at hearing he loved me still, 

“No, indeed, though I’ye_ wanted to say it 
often. Phyl, I was too Hard, with her Jady- 
ship.. I didn’ make allowance for many 
things. I hardly understood how.evil her lite 
was, I am sorry. And now I’ve, humbled 
myself so much, dear, won't you take me 
back again and love me as ‘before ?” 

‘¢] will love you more,” I said, with all my 
heart. ‘*But now do not talk.of ourselves, 
tell me how I can serve ne 

“ Well, this is just it Phyl. “d .been.over to 
see,my mother and had sto later than I 
meant, 80 to get quickly back, I came through 
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Throssel’s Wood ; you see I know every step of 
the — care & ey nner — 
ness, Ba way through I ca m 

in some brambles nA down I went like & shot 
hare. I wasn't hurt, ~— very much shaken, 
and I lay atill a little to get over the 
shock, and while I lay there, I heard voices, 
and _ was - a — beng ae done 
wondering what brought re, recog- 
nised it as my !ady’s. Some instinct told me 
to keep quiet, and there I lay until they were 
along side of me, she and Captain Heather- 
leigh, and she poor soul was crying in an awfal 
way. Suddenly she stopped and said, ‘do not 
tempt me further Grey. I'am mad with my 
misery, the heaped up insults fang upon me. 
Yes, I love you, { love you, but love is not for 
me.” 
Then he began to reproach her, that her 
love was less than his, to tell her she was no 
longer bound to Sir Looke, that she belonged 
to him and no other; that if only she would 
go away with him, he would marry her as 
soon as possible. He was wrong, it was 
anmanly of him to take advantage of her love 
and despair, and yet I pitied him; he so cast 
about to find excus+s for himself, and I think 
he worships her. Well, the long and short of 
it is Phyl, that she gave in at last. 

“Ob, no! no!” I cried, “ it cannot be, oh 
my lady, my dear unhappy lady ;" 

“Hash, you'll wake the others. It’s all 
true Phyl, actrue as I, and though it 
might bea mean thing to do, I kept quiet and 
listened to the arrangement the Captain wa; 
making. I knew at last my lady was too good 
@ woman to be left to ruin. To-morrow night 
the Captain is to drive down to Netley Corner, 
and my lady will meet him there at half go 
ten, when she counts all here will be safe in 
bed. Then they will go to Thorpe, from 
Thorpe to Dover and so to France—after that 
Was agreed upon they psrted, and my os 
would not so muchas give him a kiss, but t hear 
her sobbing as she went her way, and I heard 
him groan out a gest for on. I would 
not hurry here; I wanted to see you alone, 
and I knew a visit from me vould make the old 
folks suspic'ous, and perhaps alarm my lady, 
but now,— 

“ Bat now what shall we do?” I cried dis- 
tressfally, ‘‘oh Stephen help ms! I seeni to 
have grown stupid with this shook.” 

* You must keep her from this step, at any 
cost ; think my girl, what it means for her, and 
—and Phyl, don't ever let her know how you 
got your information, it would kill her to think 

was the tale-bearer; by Heaven, I never 
shall forgive myself for the words I said to 
her once.” 

Don't remember them now Stephen dear; 
but tell me how to act. 

“You must tell my lady you have learned 
everything, and that if she goes, you go too. 
There must be no shilly-shally doings; you 
must be as determined as you were when you 
sent me away (this witha gleam of mischief 
in his eyes) and now I'm going, or we shall 
waken the old folks, good-bye little Phyl, good- 
bye my darling; keep a brave heart, and if 
ever you prayed earnestly, pray to night for 
those two poor souls” 

And when he was gone, I crept up to m 
room weeping bitterly, if I had been brave 
should have gone at once to my lady; but I 
am a miserable » and until morning 
compet. I lay shivering and wretched on my 


With the new day my trouble only increased, 
and I could not muster soffisient courage to 
speak to my lady. 

The change in her almost broke my heart. 
She avoided me asmuch as possible, and re- 
quested that her meals shouid be served in her 
own room, alas! poor lady, they came down 
untouched. 

And there she sat all that live-long day with 
her cheeks like snow, and her eyes all ablazs 
with shame and pain; her hands were fast 
clasped, and her figure was quite rigid 

Once, with a spurt of eoumnga, f went to 
her. “My lady, my lady!" I eaid, “‘ what 





have I done? Are you angry with me? Oh, 
, L love you, and would save you from 
all—all danger, if only I could.” 

"Go away.” she said, wifhout turning her 
weary head, “I cannot bear you near me,”’ 

*‘T cannot leave you alone and unhappy, 
dear mistress!" 

“Leave me!" was all she answered, and 
when I had shut the door I heard her cry 
out, “‘ Heaven help me! Even she will loathe 
me soon,” anda!l my soul yearned to comfort 
her to whom no comfort would ever come. 

And so the short day closed in, and at even- 
ing my work was not begun ; but ually the 
way grew clearer before me, in conse- 
quence I became calmer. 

I determined not to go to bed, but to wait with 
my door open until my mistress should 
Guilin dar th Ihe tendon, teal ttn, Bo Ww 
her with entreaties, aye, even threats, . rather 
than leave her to work out her ruin. 

She said gently that she should not require 
my services that night, that she was and 
should soon sleep, and when with a heavy 
heart I turned to go, she called me back. 

** You look pale and ill, ig and I think 
I know the cause. Stephen obdu- 
rate; but he will soon return. Forget, child, 
Tever thought of taking you with me, You 
are best at home; but, Phyllis, when you are 
happy and honoured, think sometimes with 
compassion of the wretched woman you once 
called mistress, and pray that she may not be 
thrust utterly beyond the pale of oe. And 
if—if little children come to you, be wise and 
kind to oN them, that they may not become 

as ” 


such ° 
And then before I could speak, she had cast 
a heavy gold chain about my neck, and sob- 


“Do not disdain to wear it,’’ thrust me 
from the room. 

I stood in the open doorway listening for 
my lady's step, when all the house had 
grown quiet, I heard her gently open her door, 
then came the soft rustle of her skirts, and I 
stood still while she passed me. 

She went quickly, and breathed hard like 
one who was running. I heard her slip the 
bolt, and then I followed. 

It was a dark night, and I could only just 
distinguish my lady’s figure before me. How 
loudly my steps seemed to fall upon the drive! 
they startled Aer, and jast a moment she 
halted. In that moment { had come up with 
her and seized her poor cold hand, 

** My lady,” I sobbed, ‘‘my lady, no/ Tais 
thing must not be,” 

Even in the darkness I saw her face as 
white as snow, and her eyes flashed wildly 
down on me, I thinkinthis hour she was 
mad with shame and anguish. 

“Go back!" she said, in a strained, un- 
natural voice, ‘‘zo back, this is no place tor 
you. You should not have come!" 

And then I forgot my fear, “dear mis- 
tress,” I said, “I know all the trath—the 
dreadful truth, and am here to save you!" 

“To save me!” she cried, lonately. 
“Ah, Heaven! that is impossible! I am a 
lost cou! ; let me go, Phyllis—let me go,” and 
she would have broken from me, but st 
ones to me in my honr of need, and I held 


‘Oh! my lady,” I pleaded, “bear your 
cross a little longer, and surely help must 
come to you; if you go to-night, think of what 
all after life must be, of the shame that 
will be yours, that will rill your love and—and 
his A union so unholy can only bring with 
it a carse.”’ ' 

“Hush, hush,” she said, “my heart is 
ere paul et hope for if 

“ Bat there is you—if you go 
there will be shar halt when he, your lover, 
sees you shunned of all good women, finds 
himself an outcast, and for your sake, he will 
hate you.” 

“No,” she said, sullenly, “his love, like 
mine, is eternal,” 

“ Tt is not love at all that can so degrade its 
object; oh, my dear, dear mistress, on my 


‘ 





borne even that had she but lived; bat he 
her, hs her father! and yet I lived on 
with him, because I remembered the words of 
_* ceremony which was such a mockery 
lor us. 
‘‘ Year in and year out he laboured to debase 
me, to make wickedness at 
to drag me to his own level. There have been 
times when I have felt I could murder him, 
when I have rushed away from the mere sight 
of his drunken slumbers, lest I should avenge 


g T fling back 
all his inenlts, his blows in his face, I scorn to 
bear his name longer, or to remember the 
vows I made, I am absolved of them.” 

“Oh, no, no! and at the eleventh hour help 
will come; oh, dear mistress, be patient yei 
awhile 9 

“Patient! That ic beyond me now. Stand 
back and let me pass.” 

“No; I will arouse my parents; you shall 
not go to dishonour!"’ 

“Have pity, Phyllis; do not shame me 

them. Loose me—tlet me go. Captain 
Heatherleigh is waiting for me even now.” 

But I held her fast, knowing that though 
she was ~ I, ” poet pve Foe 
violence ; and as I wept and prayed, 
the clatter of hoofs, the rattleof wheels alonz 
the road, and drew her farther into the 
shadows. 

“Tt is a ranaway,” I whispered, and waited 
in fear for what would hb next. Soon 
there came the of lamps, and my lady 
Captain Hoatherllgh vi fe ly oo aalaga 

"a set 06, 

&@ moment she wrenched herself free, 
aud run to the gate just as the horse fell, 
tossing Captain H rieigh high over his 
head, and shattering the dog-cart to atoms 

The animal was up and away in a moment, 
the man lay dreadfally still, and my Jady was 
crouched beside him moaning in an awfal 


way. 

ne one crossed the road to me; it was 
Stephen, who had been waiting about to give 
help if help were needed. ” 

“ Get her in,” he said, hoarsely. ‘'I believe 
he is dead!" 


OHAPTER VIII. 


Sue resisted all our efforts to move her, 
until I said,— 

“ Dear mistress, come away; he will need 
all your care, and 8 cannot fetch 4 
doctor until he has brought him in. Come, 
and let us call father.”’ 

She rose then but she was so suddenly weak 
that she conld not walk without my yer 
bat in some way I got her into the lodge. 
Father was up already, the noise having 
awakened him, and came hurrying down. 

“ Hie, Fey, seat be oop?” he cried, 
“and m og 

I tes him y and told him an accident 
had occurred to tain 


h just 
outside the gates, and § 
assistance; then I h bout making 
things ready, and presently we heard the slow, 
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staggering stepi of those who bore # burden, 
nett dang open the door. 

They carried him to my lady's own room, 
and Isid him on the bed, then Stephen went 
away for Dootor Lacas, and mother was with 
the wounded man. My lady sat with her 
face hidden, — as with cold; only 

, she spoke. 
on Does he breathe? 4 
« Yes, my lady, and while there is life there 
” 


i3 hope. 

Ween told me help would come at the 
eleventh hoar,” she said, with a bitter laugh, 
and then was silent. 

He did not speak again until Dr. Lucas had 
made a carefal examination of his patient ; 
pat when he came downstairs, she rose and 
confronted him with pleading agonised eyes. 

“Tell me the truth,” and he, knowing her 
sad fog answered pitifully, _ 

“ My dear lady, I not deceive you. He 
cannot live more than twenty-four hours! I 
hardly think he will last so long.” 

She threw out her hands wildly, but 
recovering herself almost in a moment, 
questioned, — ; 

“Ig he conscious? May I go to him?” 

“He is quite conscious, and has asked for 
you,” and she went slowly up to him, and 
they too were alone until the day dawned. 
Then my lady asked for me, and as I entered 
the quiet room I could er oe my 
sobs—so changed was Oaptain Heatherleigh, 
90 ashen the poor face upon the pillows, that I 
knew the doctor had ep»xken only too truly. 
He must have been suffering awfal EE; 
although he smiled up at me, and motioned 
pet Larabee > < Phyllts, aod b 

“You are a good yilis, and have 
ariel veer ede aul You Wat eaee seer 
reward,” bat my lady said nothing, only sat 
with her deep, ad ie bent i his face 
with such love and anguish that I could 
not bear to look at her. “I can thank 
Heaven now,” went on the feeble voice, ‘‘ that 
I was arrested in my downward course. I 
oan see now, Jaditb, that it was not happiness 
T would have taken to but absolate and 
hopeless misery and shame. Dear one, for- 
er whole fo 

Her form was shaken with suppressed 
sobs as she said,— 

“T was more to blame than you. Grey, ob, 
Grey! my darling, do not speak of these 
things now. Oh, my heart! oh, my heart! 


T shall not live to bear this anguish long.” 
“Pray for me,” he pleaded but she 
answered,— 


that had not been for very long, 
the Captain’s smile was to see. 
“T know now,” he w , “there is 


forgiveness for sinners such as I, even at the 
BA; the clergyman and then 
on came a 
l.wyer who was closeted a long time with the 
Csptain; and many of the gentry came to the 
house inquiring for him. Sut towards the 
close of the afternoon he was left in peace and 
oe Bie i oe ee he ped, 

“ yw ur ” 

“ghe will sel sue support poets is 
nearly over—nearly over now.” 

So [ sat down in s far corner of the room, 
waiting with sinking heart for the end that 
was not very long coming, 

When the sun was going down the last 
agen drew a, and my lady sank on 
hand ee le bed, holding one cold 

“Yoa will not go back to him/” he said, 
faintly, “I am afraid for 


ou,”’ 
Aas shudd 
«Tabet shudder ran shroagh her frame. 


“* You will find some quiet home, where, at| sion 


pret you may be content. I have provided 
or you, Judith. Ah, love! love! we had 


but known! if we had trusted more folly in 


and now, I thank Heaven that at the very last had suffered, and what a orael thing life mast 
you will be with me!”’ always have been to her, I could not wish her 
‘*Tshall not stay long behind,’’ she answered back again. 

quite calmly, now. ‘Iam a broken woman Bat the Captain's generosity made things 
—broken and old before my time." emooth for us 

** Sweetheart, sweetheart! In this last hour , Father now made no objection to my 
I may have and hold you mine without sin. , marriage, andas the Lister Arms at that 
Lay your lips to mine once, in blessing. How , time became empty, Stephen applied for and 


g- 
far away you seem ! Judith, is this death ?”’ 


She bowed her head. 
“ It is not hard—only that—I leave you ! 


Judith do not fret!” 


She lifted her face to his. 

‘*T have no tears now, my darling!” 
‘*Phyllis will take care of you,” and she 
answered, ‘“‘ Yes, dear Payllis will care for me 
to the end,” and a great stillness fell upon us, 


each moment grew fainter and slower. 
The face upon the pillows was grey and damp 
with the death.dew now, the dark eyes were 


bat when my lady bent over him, breathing 
his nams lovingly, yearningly, he whispered 
back, ‘' Yes, Jadith ! yes, my dear girl—my 
dear girl!’ and put out hie hand, blindly. 


not then understand. 

The Cogn moved ever so slightly, lips 
and eyelids quivered, then grew still, and 
rising I ran to my lady. 

‘ Come away!” I begged, ‘‘ come away, 
dearest mistress; don’t you see ?"’ 

“Gone!” she said, ina strange, low voice. 
‘‘Gone!’’ and dropped on her knees once 


more. 

I dared not intrude upon her sorrow. but 
went out quietly, closing the door behind me, 
and for a long time we waited for her coming, 
until, growing anxious, mother went upstairs, 
and, suddenly, through the house there rang 
a dreadful scream. 

Frightened as I was I ran up to that room, 
and saw mother standing wild eyed and white, 
se my lady. ‘Oh, look! look ! she 


I could not—would not believe it. My 
mistress, my beautifal mistress gone awa 
forever. I lifted her heavy head, and pro | 
into her white, still, peacefal face, and then I 
sobbed out, ‘‘ Heaven has been good to her!” 
and kiseed the poor blae lips. A 


Doctors said it was heart disease; but we 
simple folk called it by another name, and 
spoke of her in hushed voices. 

There were many questions to answer con- 
cerning her presence at the time of the acci- 
dent, many guesses as to the relationship be- 
tween her and the Captain; but none ever 
knew the truth except Stephen and I, none 


ever will. 

And now that she was gone those who had 
scorned and condemned pitied her, and 
paid some tribute of honour to her whose 
whole life had been so sad. 

Even Sir Locke was sobered for awhile, and 


dismissed his 3; but the funerals took 
place from the i 
A § crowd rich and poor filled the 


ch yard to overflowing, and wondered not 
a little that my lady should not be with the 
dead and gone Listers; but that was Sir 
Locke's one act of grace. 

“She would have wished to lie beside him. 
Let it be so; and now, to-day, two marble 
crosses stand coed | side where my lady and 
her lover sleep until the last day comes. 

The Vernons came in troops and shed 
crocodile tears over the relative they had 
helped to kill, and talked of her grace and 
beauty, their affection for her, and then went 
back to their old amusements and forgot her 
and their sins against her. 

When Captain Heatherleigh’s will was read 
it was found he had made s generous yo 
for the woman he so loved, and I was 
astonished to find myself a legatee. 

Bat my dear lady needed nothing now. 

She was beyond all human wants, all cares 





the past, We were happy then—toc happy— 


and griefs; and knowing how bitterly she 


fast glazing. EI thought he was unconscious; | 





broken only by those garping breaths which | 


' 


obtained the house and license. 

There were not a few who said but for 
my money Stephen would never have married 
me; bat Icould afford to laugh at them, 
remembering our engagement had been 
renewed before my little fortune cams to me. 

So I held on my way, and in due time I was 
married, and I settled down to my new life at 
the quaint old inn. 

We were very happy, Stephen and I, al- 
though tears would come, and my heart 
would be heavy when I thought of my beauti- 
fal anfortanate mistress. 

The Hall was closed, and Sir Locke had 
gone to foreign parts, but we heard ill tales of 
him which I fear were only too true, and 


just three months after my lady's death he 
| married Lady Clara Ksnwood. 


She clasped it in her own, bat she shed no | 
tear, and her face wore a look of peace, I did _ back into the old county families, to be 





Perhaps she hoped by her marriage to get 


received again by society. Bat when, six 
months later, she returned to the Hall, she 
learned her mistake, and then, as she had 
never loved her husband, she made his life a 
burden by her complainings; and to crown 
all her wickedness ran away with a rich 
American, and folks said Sir Locke was glad. 

Of her we never heard agaia, but Sir Locke 
remained at the Hall until all his fortune 
= spent and his creditors came down upon 


m. 

Then some relatives stepped forward, and 
offered him assistance; but the old house was 
sold, and he was sent to live at a cheap foreiga 
place, the name of which I cannot remember, 
and no one in England will ever see his face 


again. 

But my lady and her lover sleep side by 
side; the grass grows green on their lowly 
graves, the fl»wers bloom brightly there, and 
when the work of the day is over, I take -~ 
little ones to the quiet churchyard, and te 
them tales of the beautifal lady who loved 
me so well, who lifted me so far above my 
proper lace, and in my heart I thank Heaven 

he fall and divine meroy which snatched 
her from sin, thongh even “At toe Extvesta 
Hous.” [THE END.] 








A Worp ror Orv Joxes.—‘‘ Don't talk to 


me about chestnuts,” said the clown. ‘I've 
been in the sawdust ring for years. Time's 
changed ; the old-fashioned tent grew into a 
seven or eight canvas show, men died who 
were famous in the business, old ways and old 
days passed away, bat one thing has ever 
lived. This is the style of joke the clown has 
always had. One time I grew ambitious. I 
determined to inaugurate a newera. I had 
made up my miad that the antiques were of 
no value. So I went to work to get 
up # new lot of jokes and songs. I some 
bright fellows to help me, and when I stepped 
into the ring I had a badget that would have 
made the reputation of any humorous paper 
ia the country. Did I succeed? O:1,no! I 
shot out one after another, and there wasn't a 
laugh. Oocasionally some Y pee intellectual 
fellow on the back seat would smile in a way, 
but that was the best I got. The farmers in- 
variably looked at me with astonishment, and 
asked each other when the clown was coming 
on. The lash of the ring-master lost its crack. 
Even the horses looked a little tired. At last, 
thioks I, I’ll get even with you by workiag off 
the chestnuts; and what do youthink? At 
the first one they began to smile; at the 


nudging each other; at the third they were 
in a roar, and from that time on the perform- 
ance was @ perfect success. I've never tried 
novelties since. There is more money in back 
numbers.” 
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FACETIZ. 


Sounp to the corps—a bugle calls 

“A PRUDENT Tan,” Says a witty French- 
man, ‘is like wpin: bis head: prevents: him 
from goizig too far.” 

:. “ Do my hair, Feélice, while I am 
down to breakfast.” Flite: “ Yas madame; 
which ‘éolont?” Madauie? 
pleave ; I‘am‘going'to a faneral.”’ 

Smitn Boy: “Pa, did you know ma. lo: 
before you matnied her?" Pa: “ No; 1 didn’ 
Pet er until long after .I had. married 

er.’ 

Lawrer: “ My consoienca; troabled..meva 
little last. night. about. that..fee L. charged 
Jones yestenday,’’ an (aatoniehed) : 
“Your conscience!” Lawy “ Cortainiy. 
I was afraid I bad been ae S sounyantt. ¥ 


Brown: “ The facial ‘fatnres indi- 
cate character and ‘disposition. In’ ting 
your wife were: yeu pevérned “by her ota 
Jones: “ No, bat. I Wavebeen ever since we 
married,” 


“Turney notin in getting drank,” pleaded 
the temperance- young man with a friend, 
given too’ nitch to conviviality. none Bae 


there is!” ‘was the prompt ee ON 
getting sober is-what the ef wtih 
‘*Tgn’b: that. your 


‘Seaein Geareuete) & 
father’s step on the siair.?” Sweet. girl: 


“* Yes, bat don’t. mind that ;-it's only a scare. 
He won't come dowa.,.He always stamps. 
around that way when young men et after: 
eleven o'clock.” 

Bares Ri ig that. when he is sitting still; 

gazing at nothing, his. wife -has. 

me pak fy him; but, as.soon as he 

picks up a yer; &..book to’ read, she 

| aes long breath and almost drowas him 
with an avalanche of questions, 

“H' |”, comerked Ma aw: he eyed 
the package in his handg ‘that. sdems’ tobe: 
& ratherlight ponnd of:batter, Mr. Scales” 
‘' Pardo me,” exdlaiaed the obliging: grocer, 
blushing; I. had fotgotsen to put thix thick 
brown perer Over: the ‘tissue. That wills 
change beth colour‘and! weight!" < | 

“Ts. Miss’ Make the latest belle, very | 
bematifat?” © Yoo Her -‘oomplexitn* is 
divine—I know where'she*Biiys it ; her teéth 
—well, they were. best dentist 
in the ‘country, and are ; and her hair 
—Paris cannot produce ‘such ancther wig! 
Ob, yes; she’s lovely, but it ‘Costs’ a heap of’ 
money to keep her 80.” 


Neteunour Boy : “ Ma said she'd lick ame if. 
I didn’t ask your forgiveness. She's watching 
me from the window, soout .with:it or, Faia 
pa you when. I: catoh,you alone.» Ons] 

“Well, I'll forgive you till » nay, hig i}. 22 

beeen gets yn ye re then if you. know when.. 
you're well off,.you’ mighty, clase..to 4% 
your own honge,” ¥ we 

Antuvr, who is forbidden: to speak atthe 
table, had hia.revenge the other evening; Ad: 
dinner began. he.was;aneasy, aad finally said: 
‘* Ma, can’s I speak jass one word?" “You 4 
know the rule, Acthur.”’ ‘Not one word?!” 
“No, Arthur,.not until. yeur father: finishes: 
the paper.” Arthar subsided antil the paper 
was finished, when: he was asked. what, ko! 
wished to.say.. ‘On, nothing; only Nera: 
put the custards, outside the. wandlow.to-cool, 
and the cat has been eating #kem :up.? 

“ My son,” said anreconomivaltetiser, an 
express train attains great speed, lightuiag 


is proverbiwlfor ite rapidity; cometdiaresap-'| C. 


posed to hnrl themselves»tlizough’ spaee at 
the ratecof millions of: miles day ; bat; 
comparatively speaking, allb thesethiegs ‘are’ 

: be peas a 


qocdaeeksthen “ten tipbee 
a." eopeant “note, after’ if in 


“The black, | 


Sur i" You me 60 be pty 
shall lose my wits some day!” © Bie: * If you 
do, Pikadvertise for ‘em aa “of novuse save to 
the owner,’ like private papers.” 

Sure : “ So-yon were wew-sick in ordesing, | 
Jor eg wie yea SLY kan tl 

Ww a?” ‘Mirttonhede : 

1 ata: gy 


b Youre oe oe p:* What? sae are seat 
ve years te-d 
yout dao, jast bate the Ree ree ee ou 
were only twenty.” gong Wile (esa) 
“T have aged rapidly daw 

“ We, boy,” ‘bassbel chan at the 
breakfast table, the: ee 
taken the 
lads - eve’ 


Mod neat" 
veg na Besar te 
‘dma, I onepect?”" “Why 0. 
many 28 2, yy no. 
I ain't 0. brutal as that. Bat I was very:(! 
thankfal-he wase’t'twins.”’ 

In rae Wrrxtss Box.—Jadge: “You re- 
side—— 2?" Witness: “With my brother.” 
Jadge: ‘‘And your brother lives——?” 
Witness: “With ma.” Judge : “ Precisely; 
bute you beth live-——?” Witness:  “To- 
gether.” 

‘ AS ™ Dr, fay is one of the noes 
loctors in e ° 

attendy hos ge never a wine Bey. 
thée*bill : “You don’t ‘say so?” ; 
“ Yea, he gues the estate if the, executor don't} 
settle it pik 

Tovar (to mét) : " So. were 

and auoedeny. Wes ue to. say?” 
Prisoner: “I Tve a My to’ say,: your 
honour, if you'll ioe give me time fo gay it.’” 

Jadge;. * Certain] league, Sixty 
doys will Be endug won't i i? Oar object ia. 

to please,”" 


“Some idiot has put my pen where I. can't | 
find it,” stems Asperity, ashe. ricted 
about. his off — yea; I 

thoughé so,” ae RD a milder tone, a8. 
-hehaaled the writing utensil out 
his ear. . 

i On his arrival ata taihfonabt western gv 

_— Hert A—— met Herr L—— and his 

familyubowtto retdrn to Berlin with bag and 

| babewne: What! peng] back to town 80 

soon? Why, the not over®yet” Li 
(whose two ‘daughters have: become 

Ih me good of staying any longer’? I've 

0 > 


“ Bosry, your maminma fella me. yon are a 
very bright y, and she expects you to-bea 
4 srent man,” said Mr, Blossom, as -he sat 

) Ligh waiting for Bobby's sister. ‘‘ 


re iM) 
kt ng Fi takin’ about. She told 


coe a Eeated you and my sister would 
"fore spring, and. that wad mere'n a 
_ year ago." 

Younc Ginl (at fortume-teHet’s): ‘* What 
Tm going to. matry a, poor’) man and: divéim: 
‘lodgiaga and ‘have seventeen children? Itis' 
ontrageous ! My friend Sara had her foréute| 
itold her, and you said she-was te merry a 
sigan hits in three-castles, Here's-ydar 

"  Fortane-teller, with dignity : 
“ aj friend Barak gov five siling tore, 


kesad Nan, of four summers, considering 
it her duty toentertain & ep wits $0 watihte 
for nramm, enters into conversation—Nuan’: 
“Have you got any” little giti?” The 
aller: ** Yes, I have'two.”" “Nan: “D—do 
you ever haye to w "emt Shag a 
we an 


os om ~~ have ! 
ou'whip ‘ent 9” The OMflér 
(gna ss bby Se wher‘ BoP Ye been very: 
Tatas dy eee ethaty| SE eee 
in “yo: 
hongat'te uses: ‘Anwtr/bragh ; my ‘inet Oe 


Sand stontach 7 | 


t nothin? right. .She don't | { 


pro ed Mo8 willigen. I 
Sroptors yeur.”” % 
"me way.” Tatig 


Diet Ghethn Caliban Gila WANN 4R aoe 
‘Onn! little fellow, on being acked if . 
is — that the sehéol term w i on 
Pea we mb pee ye yee Dia lad te ter 
Tor trea oF svilt,’” , 
Fiaw ilo fing Rite and takbs Prom a German 
“ When first on earth,the truth aa b ora, 


Ae ae tar on Orne Shen a: fas blown, 


Bat where tunth went was never knowa," 


Ix: a@ railway. osrrinige reid -old Soldier 
noticing that hia pipe ete + = eee said al te 
her: “ They don’t smoke. somritg /Abeee 
eawat ‘"Ttomy regimens, i vie possible,’ 
} téplied the « ‘lady, Abate ime my: company, 
never.” 
Tren is no Bink s0‘biatk’as ‘the’ blank 
shes appears ae een when he wnt fe up in 
public assembly and is going 
‘td niin a it is ‘tie appears 
pears an amateur in ‘a skating tinh tink ha hie 
wm ad sptead and he doesn’t know which 
a t 


A. : “‘ How’s the young doctor-doing?” D 
Pilebary : Bet 2 The uppart | He's 


ee Be that’s what he's doi 
Why, tweak od old an we I told hits 


he couldn well, I gave ica up, And, 
what hoes puppy, do but. step in 
and care titoa that, - ou, after I'd 


given him up. Sdoho g& Giagrace to 
1g har 

‘hig menage - “ gen, lis adai-—ah sell, 

Mie. a8 self-made, 

Sax looked simply entranning as she sat ia 

alasion dude 


i ame BP ye 
wasa e t 8%. wat 
a dor an hour ‘with, 
ee Winthrop?" he 
ery;mnch, sir,” she said, 
eg ag Pepi have made. 
Feit an yourcertaialy, are sot what God 
you te.be, 
) the Union depot the other dayt Im her lap 
she held a@ little Skye, ‘wiliok ehe was 
caressing tenderly, 

blew in the waiting reont, and ms’ he passed 
h her remarked, just loud Sere forthet ¢e hear, 


di" Lwoald £ “Never tnilad,.you'te 


young yet,” she cea icanamnas he 
Suddenly temomberte tnd chia» train waa 


deena Z rilsa 


Pantone Dnkdandiineaes as. ‘playing & 
symphony! or: eer band nee. 
atone part, was alemost™ to a bitd's 
whizper, when, like the crack of a rifled-van- 
non, came one bhatt virons thie oboe. 

conductor tursed cwvage 
‘the player :' “What imothe: deuce do you 
‘mean? Justcthen: a plimp taerbdortle ‘fiy 
tookwing from the obevist’ssevte, * Gott in 
bimmel! I Ghink/hervae vou! mede, usd M6lsy 
rr 


4! ‘YourNc Ohariby is bakeiing Big A ea -ritting 


told P*! tesson, ‘The Eat of the ridifg sehool—a 


ee jh Ape —¢ 
‘- Seas ~ 
a teiss my 
Speea nee oa ave Ad tretty ‘Tevsone' I 
“gow Sy aan 
never fallen trom aoe & oe ater ‘iy Tité.”' Obar- 
leg (tturriedly) : id’ the “prive of the 
‘twenty lessons ; foxes’ paite tell inte yor 
par now.” T néver got on 


; oe Johny McSwilligen surreptitiously 
“Ab Be mamma's brandied peaches yes: 
soon aftr had occasion to ase the 
mA tittle” later. Me.. MaSwilligen 
eaptins, his eta the pttoue to inform her that 
he tp be pa ettin ore. ao ui i Le vi 
why,” dow do-you 
Why, youre arfiting. wpa and inte tend to 
makes night ‘of’ it" “ *T am .not,” 
btirig eco . 
can’t impose 
fe. “T oan smell 
@ receiver 
+he ingtra- 


[ 


yout breath.” 
with s rattle tat alinost Hoan 








once broken, my son.’ 


end it burts‘awftilly.” 


ment. 
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Tur Queen’ makes" her own tea when 
travelling. 

Ms. Granstow®’s favourite tree-for felling ‘is, 
the Spanish chestnut. 

Lon Tuwnyson Kept hia cightieth bifth.. 
day this month, 

Tue Princesses: Viotonia..and. Mand. have: 
evidently OPN now been releaved from strict tutelle, 
for they mixed. freely with their friends and 
soquaintances ‘or the lawn-at Good wood. 

Ir is an open seoret that Princess Béafrios, 
and her. will. be. we 
provided for under the ‘will of the Empress 
Engénie. 

isa t of Court etiquette that on all 
Png the ladies of the Court 
should wear, “suéde, and Royal "ladies kid 


Fronexce Nioirrmnean is now nearly seventy 
years of fam and although she a been’ an 
jnvalid for & long time:shke has never allowed 
her inure in every good: work, sg G@roop Of! moon 
wither 


Tae. ie the Piinceer young ott 
Europe “i . 
Helena Pauline who, will bé the next | 


Queem of Lge and. who swosralment.gre-} 


claimed 

THE Int “of he Bac Louie, 
Marchioness 
Princesa is; now "Bek 


ntny oll of Lodk Awe. 
Tm tne See Tietaoetaéa, ob Wikies 
“'Toria ”? and —— eee, amity’ chokes wee 


sister, ie oe. Engliahmion to re- 
presentatives of any other nation. 
Very 2. tale abont the study 
ef — ‘his dees: Saphie, ot 
parta 
Prussia... He. ia maneh: ae) Wie Ae she is, 
learning Gueek, se. perme understand 


Soe 


Princess sere ates has the worst/of’ 

the task, vo tabdeedl “Oteekr 10: VARY Bide: ior ot ae = sta ity, distraction, con- 
abning tien) Le pyre i eo Baov mayest be sure sare that be ae a 
to be: to ‘be tases | a hee 9 

crt mr hare Hae rt oe he adventure hy i, and doi hnzurd 
ae ms Pit, lebks Sree eit Soar Ty : Tovey onthe moss part de- 


ee ae 
oan ho var worn ae 


hd tg 

pay gall gma ad F be ket 
cot Conmoght gee eat 
iis. hardness of aad 
arrangement of 


thre: big he se 


the fr Noor of 4 me 


bo ot look-at'thom, ’ 
e Started: 
the ground, poh howd 


forty feet. There he ate Het clinging to 
a es sat oo 


together, violently up the 
rest of the va landing, wh 
agnic ie Gt to the next ding, Ww ere 


jhe entrance to the t lift, they shoved 
the Vizier in, but-the of Persia was not 
to be mene and‘he had" had enough of 
Stairs. For awhile .it. seemed a question 
bear he would go down or spend dike restiof.| i 


reign, 
the shouts “Il a.peuz!” revived, his flaggi 
iy whl snd be anly dasnnded by the: ging | cea 


-| down-the English Channel every twenty-foor 
4 houra. 


| cold add. the 
|| rind grated fine. 


Tey are Bi 


STATISTICS.. 


Men on an average-weigh 20ibs.: more than 
women. 
| More than half a million houses*have been 
built in London during thelast forty years. 

Ir is estimated that there are at least half 
@ milfion cycles inure in this country. 

On an average more than a million tele- 
poe pass through’ the Post’Office every 
wee 

Every square: yard of the sun’s surface, 
giyes out hoorly as great a heat.as could be 
obtained by burning six tons of coal. 

31,000 persons have been saved in the last 
60 years by means ofthe National Lifeboat 
Inetitation. 

Between nine hundred and a thousand 
aie: of of all Kinds and sizes pass up and 


‘Je the sun were’ hollow sphere, the earth’ 
could be placed in the centre of it, with the 
moon moving round it at its mean distance of 
237,000 ‘miles, and'there would, still be more 
than 200,000 miles between the moon and the 
edge.of the sun. 





GEMS. 


——— 


Fuattery is @ sort of bad money to which 
4 our vanity gives currency, 

At true science begins in: the love, not the 
diesection of your Seletaic” — it 
ends in the léve, not‘the auglysis, of Go 

Our grand business is. not te see corer lies 
‘dimly at a distance, btrt »to: dd what lies 
‘clearly at hand. 

Onz r.. the best rules in in conversation fe: 
never to say: one of the 
company would. woul abase site left unsaid. 

Waar must’ beshall’be; and that which is 
a neocons ae that: ntraggtos little more 
than a choice to him 

Iyctyiuity is not ® Vide ‘ofthe ‘soul, but the 
effect of several vices—of vanity, ignorance 


lighting. im ich is ~*~; of' the | 
pee ade eoiwereal’ Tallies’ follies ann bewitcheth man- 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Gannot Jam. aon er ne omg quite tender, 
rot’ thet) through's. colander, fen threngh a. 
| sieve ; to.one poond of an ps 9 a pound of: 
white sugar; boil it to a jam wher nearly 
juice of two lemons, and the 


Tin,cleanest and. most. perfectly-polished: 
hard wood fleors ha Inve no water wed! them, 


Ghosh Wasted coasts 


dipped i parsfiin oil. The floor is rubbed: 
the. grain .of the woed, not across it. 
Phie’ is better than waxing, 
BrortereAn:—Half‘ponnd of. flour, quarter. 
ee tar ty en ee 1h Knead: 
tom Abt rouse fe Dior ake, pinch the sdees 
our}: e 
hy Disedbread da -hewd | tho-ee 


and Bake. The renabh wi by na eae 
» | art inbest.: Trthts ‘Tow i .won't 


revipe'ts followed 
crack, “nor ‘yet ba Hard, but €me ingredients: 








by which he came up. 


on “be, weighed. exsetly,. not » guessdd or 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue days of the Eiffel Tower are numbered. 
It is not to exist longer than ten ‘years. 

Ir is & fact that-the right ear is —— 
acd of hearing a higher note than thé 
the left. 

A tarror in Berlin has hit upon the notion 
of making‘ clothes out of paper. A beginning 
has already been made with waistcoats. 

Waen the Shah is at home, and feels like 
it, he sits.on a throne made up of £6,000 000 
worth of precious stones, 

A. company has been formed in New York to 
manufacture sandwiches by the thousand, and 
retail them through thecity in liquor stares, 
offices, and factories:by meansof pediars; A 
similar plan was tried in.London abouttwelve- 
months ago. 


A man with an artificial face has been: at- 
tracting much attention at an English water- 
ing place. He has an artificial check, Ee: 
and palate, fitted by a surgeon of Bristol. 
eats. without the slightest difficnlfy, and: 
Bpeaks distinctly. 

Amacuryn for the purpose of writing steno- 
graphy bas been patented. Tt.is' constructed 
on, the model of the bj writer, and after an 
hour or two's practice the rawest: beginner is, 
able to read off the translation.; Sienographers- 
who have tried it.say. they can produce as 
muchas from 700 te 760 letters’per minute. 


THE most carious us6 to which paper is to 
be put,is. that.suggested by the recent patent- 
ing of.a blotting,paper. towel. It is a: new 
style of bath-towel consisting of a fall suisof 
heavy blotting-paper. A person upon stepping 
out of his morning tubbas only to: array ‘him- 
self in-one of these suits; and in a second he 
will be as dry as a bone. 


To’ jast-drop off for a‘second ” is the.4erm. 
applied’ by the°offender'to the act of going 
sound asleep in church with one’s head hang- 
OU AA We cumrhine toasing! ike san 
open, snoring . a honse 
afire until the’ deacen. bits him on .the head 
with a collection- basket, or the choir ‘rises ‘to 
sing the'lest: hymn: ~ 

hye isthe way the, people who. live. in. the 
Isle of Skye are said to 
weather :— 

Dirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November. 

From January up to May, 

The rain it raineth every day. 

All the rest have thirty-one, 

Without a blessedgleam of sun ; 

And if any of them had two-and-thirty, 
They'd be just as wet, and twice as dinty. 


“Hats Orr!"—Two characteristics .mark , 


the Rassian le, An intenge reverence for 
Cour and at idolising 3 adoration. for. the 


me = paket royal or sacred, person- 
ee iti, rar ielecoam ata ae 
entered a e 
he passed through: the door he. gave the. nsual 
continental salute by raising his hat, bat he 
had advanced only a féw.steps within ths reom 
—e loud shont. bade him take .off; paneer hat. 
The Hiiglishman’'went up to the sbonti 
official, and ‘apol for his un : 
udeness. ‘ It is not for me, sir," replied 
»| the vlerk, ‘it is ‘for’ the Emperor,” the 
pointed ‘over his sHoulder to an unflattering 
coloured picture of his Majesty Alexander 
Ill, The most sacred entrance- tothe Krem- 
lin, at Moscow, is the Redeemer gate, so called 
because there is. ee in it a picture of the 
Saviour—a picture of great canotity. — 
the Emperor haa fe uncover his ‘head’ as he 
ae eps Tha ages or 
the is & Oney even in; & 
peas aor nearer peg The 


paring 8 vy ‘when Napoleon refused 
to.take his .hat.off, while passing before. the, 
sacred (@ sudéen gust aa wind: took: it 


off for him. 


describe their 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ARTLESsN£s3.—A pretty face and well-posed figure. 

Diana —Yes. Very legible. 

Cuarity —Much too young. 2. No. 

Mas. —It is a matter of taste. 

G. H. GO. P.—A silly, uncleanly habit, bat not 
dangerous. 


Perruextty.—Second cousins, The marriage would 
be legal. 

Anxious Sister —Yours is entirely a question for a 
medical man. 

Friossy. —A young woman is under the control of her 
prrents until she is twenty-one. 


Basurviyrss.—Try and think less about yourself and 
you will soon get over it. 


Arry Parry Lrttran.—The lady is very nice-looking, 
with splendid eyes and handsome features, 

J. F.—A Hoense is required whether you use the gun 
on your Own premises or any one else's. 

A Farmer's Daucater —There is no way of removing 
the hair safely, except plucking tt out as It grows. 


A Frarenp.—You had better take the advice of a 
solicitor. 


Faicutenep Awyrz —If you are so afratd of infection, 
we should advise you to keep out of the neighbourhood 
altogether. 

Avice.—The man does not seem quite to know 
his own mind ; put out of your head and think no 
more about him ; there are plenty more im the world. 


PRockaSTiNaTION eget geen E he will come in 
time. Dress your hair to your face ; no one else can 


dectde how it «hall be done. 
G. H —Herry Wainwright was hung on the 2st of 
December, 1875 We have not the date of the second 


exeoution you ingutre about. 


H. O.—1. There is a starch for the purpose sold now 
by most oflmen 2. A tailor, or gentleman's hoster, 
would be the moet likely person to give you the infor- 


Litttz Hovsewire —With a spoon ; it cannot be cut, 
Mustard is pot ly eaten with mutton, at least in 
Eagland ; it is often done in Scotland. There is no rule 
about it. It is a question of individual taste. 

W. F. T.—The son spoken of can only eee Sane 
clally named in the father’s will. His will 
a if solemnised under the name he is 
y- 

P. 8. —1. The directions for making the article you 
mention are too lung for insertion in our correspondence 
<diumns, and not of suffi ient general use to find a place 

get our Hi hold recipes. 2. We do not know 
of any book on the subject you name. 

May Brossem —1. Sponge your 
ammonis mixed with warm water, 
thin cloth over it. 2 The 2let 

y- 
stories. 





proceed J 

bouts 2 the ‘amily ; Germany 
Advertising for people 

best plan. 


Exarre —1, We never recommend any 
man’s wares ; you must be guided by your 
and —, 2. ey Fag S lemon 

r si no harm. an ‘ou appear 
ae : it would be better for you to app 
chemist or medical man. 5, The writing is 
but quite legible. 


Wery weoce om Love —A 
right to be thinking of without the knowled 
and consent dag oda fey Sa 

are going lo, and ai y their 
inaery at voor age wi be to bring a host of 
your in the future, which you will regret 
is too late to undo what you have done. 


Unsuapry Ipa —If the facts are as state 


under sixteen has n 


ae 


i 


BF 


Fae 


day of her own earntngs before 
life on any man’s bounty. 


Growrre Otp —You are 
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Betrnpa.—Consult a cookery book, : 

Mavcr.—The difference is not too much. 

Pottre, —Ask some one in the brigade. 

Fotty.—You will fiad the whereabouts of the company 
you mention in the Fra or the Stage 

Fonp Parent —The child is yours. You can claim it 
when you please. 

Grisetpa —No would think of such a 
i" lady asking 


Puzz.ep One —There can be no impropriety In the 
little attentions you propose. x. 


Dick Warrrmrotoy. —Apply to some one in the busi- 
ness you refer to. 

Hort —Consult some one in the neighbourhood ; we 
do not know either the house or the lady. 

Imerecostosrry —Your questions are only to be 
answered by a solicitor; we do not undertake to give 
legal advice. 

Dovus7Fc. Dick —All your questions are about matters 
which no third person can settle for you; no one can 
interfere in lovers’ quarrels. 

Oraxce Bross’ —1. It fs a matter of taste. Brides- 
matds generally wear bounets or hate 2. The bride- 
groom usnally gives the vids a present each. 

T. I. T.—Certatnly she can claim. No man with a 
eet Sep emer wish to evade such a 


Luiv —Nothtng can alter the fact that you are married 
whether you live with your husband or not. You can- 
not marry again while he is alive. . : 

MaritpAa a roe lady knows best herself what 
reason she has to pale at the sight of the gentle 
man ; whether she cares for him or not is best known to 


Jack AND Jitt.—You can be married 


troversy. 

Griapvs.—Fixing a time for marriage is always an 
affair for the parties themselves to settle. No 
wg deg ee to do with a man who 

make an engagement long without giving 
her any reason for so doing. 

F. A. C. E.—You are not too old and cert not too 
Capes aphe atny Hat pw to enter, but you aoe 5 
a aous precarious uniess ive 
suihdinh telawh te, tackog ta tho feomh oh umne ana 
remain there. If you have anything certain to do, 
had better think twice before give up youl ouxploy- 
ment for an uncertainty. 

Srace Struck —We should ge aes 

Sst me 
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Pat.—We do not know the gentleman's nati 
Vio.et.—No, it would be very bold and forward, 
jeomercayt tases Gan ee ne Pom 
Ownz woo wants Avvice.—There is almost too mnch 
disparity between thirty and seventeen. 
Fickie —She cannot claim a dtvoree on that groun4 


A Novice —If the baby is a the oth 
give it to the clergyman ; if dl cabin fom 
From tHe Coustry —You can get the of 
certificate of your writing to the clerk’: 

the parish church where you were 
oo C.8 F.8.—Do you vee hae erm word “ fey") 
means having a presentiment, a foreshadow! 
about to happen. mas 
Ropert.—Your question involves far too lengthy 
an explanation to find space in our correspondence 
M. R. D.—We do not know all the circumstances, 
therefore cannot tell; we shoull say not from your 
Vioter Litty —1. The meaning of mignonctte 
“Your quali surpass your charms.” 2. Try eS 
quantities. Tr Ustting the cade of tha Bits freq ay 
pt wen 
will make it grow. as 
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